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Miss Hester of Sunset Valley 

BY GUIRE LEO DELIGLIO 


I)EAF >of Sunset Valley date all important 
nts from the day Miss Hester Gregory be- 
te -a^vermanent resident of the town. None of 
can explain just why she has dominated us 
e the first day of her invasion, but it is a 
fact, and one which we are not ashamed to own up to. Even 
Kill Salstrom, the big Swedish deaf farmer, proudly admits that 
M iss Hester can twist him around her little finger. 

I was the first one to see Miss Hester, and being the first 
to see her, I was naturally the first one to become her friend. 

One morning in early June my employer at the real estate 
office where I was a typist, sent for me to have a business talk 
with a deaf woman in search of a good boarding house to 
rent. He knew I understood renting a house as well as he did, 
and being deaf myself, I could naturally discuss all the details 
with her in our sign language. I, was glad to do this, for I 
knew it meant a big commission, and money just then was 
scarce with me. 

1 was not prepared to meet the little lady in the outer office. 
My first impression was that what she needed to rent was a doll 
cottage, for she was scarcely over five feet tall, and very 
slender of built. I had always thought the landlady of a 
boarding house should be tall, strong, and loud-voiced ; to say 
nothing of smelling of cabbage and dirt. This little lady would 
surely meet failure inside of a week. Forgetting the big com- 
mission in wait for me, I set out at once to warn her against 
starting a boarding house. 

“But, my dear child,” she interrupted, as I started to tell 
her she would never succeed in her project, “I have kept a 
boarding house in the city for ten years. I sold it only last 
month to a friend of nr/ine, and am out here to open a new one 
on a smaller scale just to show that it is much pleasanter for 
us deaf to board together than living apart in town. Ten or 
twelve boarders are all I expect to look after here, and after 
having over two dozen for ten years, I expect to have a great 
deal of lesiure time on my hands.” 

Of course, there was nothing for me to do now but show her 
half a dozen places we had listed for rent. The first five 
proved either too dirty, too far from the business district, or 
too large to allow her the leisure time she expected to get. 
The sixth place was a gem. 

\\ e were walking down Elm Avenue when we discovered 
this old gabled house. At one time the Flemming family had 
lived here for two summers, but the fashion of spending vaca- 
tions at the seashore came into vogue about the second summer 
they passed in Sunset Valley, so they had. let the house go, 
renting it once in a while when any one cared to be burdened 
with a large, three storied mansion, and it was seldom any one 
in the Valley desired to rent it. Although not listed on our 
books as a boarding house, we had permission to rent it to any 
responsible party, and could remodel it to suit a tenant if taken 
on a five-year lease. * 

I was lucky to have the key to the front door on my key-ring, 
and soon we stood in the musty hallway of the big, barn-like 
affair. It was amusing to watch Miss Hester poke' around in the 
different rooms. I knew she was pleased with almost every- 
thing she saw. 

Just the place I want, 1 she signed enthusiastically. “When 
the wall of the study is cut out, the dining room will bi* large 
enough for all the boarders. We will cut the partition out.' 
here between the hall and living room, and then we will haveT 
a lovely room for parties. This little room must have been' 
built for a child’s play room. What a lovely little private - 
parlor Jt will make. Why, I never knew there was such a 


lovely house in the workE I am going to h ave it-4f I have 
to buy it outright !” 

We hurried up to the second and third floor^rSix medium 
sized bedrooms were found on each floor. Two bathrooms 
and an additional toilet was on the second floor. Besides the 
regular sleeping rooms we found large linen closets, broom 
closets, and storage space. No wonder this enormous house 
was a white elephant on its owner’s hands. The present 
Flemming s seaside cottage was only a little more than half as 
large. 

We have overlooked going through the wing”, said Miss 
Hester as we passed down the stairs again. “The door must be 
on the first floor, though I don’t remember seeing one.” 

We found it at last leading from the side of the kitchen. It 
was so tiny that we had taken it for a broom closet in our 
hasty examination. 

Miss Hester was fairly dancing with joy as we passed into 
the wing. This additional part had probably been built to 
house the numerous servants such a large house required. A 
small dining room, living room, and good sized bedroom were 
on the lower floor. The second floor contained three small bed- 
rooms. 

“Just what we need!” exclaimed Miss Hester. “This lower 
floor will be my private apartment. I am glad the stairway is 
near the main part of the house. I can make three dainty 
bedrooms up stairs, and with a doorway cut through to the 
second story, the v.-hole house will be so convenient. We must 
hurry back to the office and sign the lease before someone else 
gets it!” 

Seeing that no one had rented it for two years, I saw no 
need of rushing back to the office and work, but hurried as 
fast as my one hundred and sevnty-five pounds could take me. 

There is no need to dwell upon the renovation of Miss 
Hesters dream house. Everything she wanted done was 
finished in less than a month. When the new painting, paper- 
ing, and remodeling was accomplished, no one would have re- 
cognised the old Flemming mansion. Even the name was 
changed, for Miss Hester insisted upon calling it REST HAVEN. 
Only the deaf were to board there, and Miss Hester soon 
found three deaf women to help her with the house-work. 

No trouble was encountered by Miss Hester in filling her 
house with the young folks working in the shops and factory. 
Five young men and seven girls soon left comfortable boarding 
houses for REST HAVEN. Needless to say I was one of the 
seven, and being much older than the other six girls I was 
looked upon as a sort of monitor and companion to Miss Hester. 

I admit I was proud of this position. 

Miss Hester was right when she said she could run a board- 
ing house, though to tell the truth none of us thought of REST 
HAVEN as an ordinary boarding house. In the latter one has 
no place to entertain callers. At REST HAVEN the little 
private parlor could be used any hour up to ten P.M. How- 
ever it was usually empty, for whenever we had company we 
could not bear to take them away from the home-like atmosphere 
of the big living room. Every evening we gathered before 
the huge fireplace shelling peanuts, popping corn, roasting 
chestnuts, or just watching the flames as they roared up the 
chimney. At other times we rolled up the rugs and danced. 
Was it very strange that we did not care to be shut up alone 
in the little parlor, no matter how cosy and comfortable it 
was furnished. Unless the girls were engaged, or we wanted 
a quiet talk with some out-of-town friends, we seldom matle 
use of the less cheerful room. 

You have now seen what a wonderful time we deaf girls 
and boys were having. Yet no less a good time was Miss 



“Hester' giving the older (leaf of tbe town. If tber£ were too 
many of us young folks using the living room, Miss Hester 
entertained her older friends in the larj^e dining room. Nor 
was this room any inferior to .'tile Ifront room, for with the study 
of the old Flemming home thrown into the dining room, another 


large fireplace was now at one end. Spmetimes we younger 
girls, tiring^of tbV lively games, came out here and entered the 
more quiet ‘^bjojonent or the married deaf who lived in the town. 

Inside of “a" year "Mtss Hester had made friends with the 
entire deaf population oi the town. All told there was some- 
thing like ei^hty-five^SeaV men and women, so Miss Hester had 
her hands full giving advice, helping those in trouble, and kind 
bf overseeing that all went well with the boarding house. 
Sarah, Jane! and Isabel, the three wbmen who did the housework 
for Miss Hester, proved jewels worth their weight in gold. In 
spite of doing the 'housework we never thought of looking down 
on them, 'ffey donned their apron's in the morning, did all 
that was required of 'them ( if not more) and after the eve- 
ning dishes were finished and the work done for the night, they 
rolled down their sleeves and took' their place among the rest 
of us. And why not? They too, were deaf, had as much 
education as most of us girls who were employed in the offices 
and factories of the town, drew the same wages, worked about 
the same number of hours, and were our equal in every way. 
That they worked where we boarded instead of in some other 
place, made not a particle of ditterence. If a thoughtless girl 
came to board with us and talked insultingly to one of our 
working girls, Miss Hester, gently took her into another room 
and gravely reproved her. In many cases one reproval was 
enough and the girl soon looked upon the house girls as her 
equal. There was only one girl we seemed unable to get along 
with. Her name was Enid Brandon. 

Enid came to live with us about a year after Miss Hester 
started REST HAVEN. All we knew about her was that she 
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came from a private school for exceptionally rich children in 
the east. Although she knew the signs fairly well, she prided 
herself on reading lips perfectly, and her voice seemed to be 
perfect, or so a hearing lady told me. Naturally she looked 
down on most of us who were unable to read lips and speak 
intelligibly. Miss Hester she treated with the usual deference 
paid to her, but whether she liked our little landlady, 1 was 
unable to find out. 

Norma Knowlton came angrily into my room one evening 
a week after Enid made her appearance. 

“I hate her, Ruth, I hate her!” she cried, coming over to 
where I stood before my dresser. 

“Hate who?” I asked, but guessing instantly. 

“Enid Brandon. Why did Miss Hester take such a girl to 
board here?” 

“What has Enid done to you, Norma? You have a respect- 
able position, so she couldn't have insulted you like I saw her 
insulted Jane last night.” 

“She’s trying to flirt with Arthur. I saw her signing to him 
this evening. She said she wondered how a deaf man could 
care for a girl who was not his equal. She meant me, of 
course.” 

“Surely not. You are every bit Arthur Putman’s equal. 
Even your salary almost equals his." 

“But Arthur can talk and understand lip reading. He has 
only been deaf six years. He can even hear a little out of one 
ear when he uses an ear-phone. I can't help it if I was born 
deaf and never was taught lip reading and speech. I don't 
care! She can have him if he'd rather have her. 1 don’t want 
him!” 

“Yes, you do want him. You know you are in love with him, 
and I am sure he loves you, too. If he is infatuated with Enid, 
and I don’t believe he is, it won't last long.” 

“And if I marry him he will always be running after other 
girls.” 

1 knew I couldn't reason with Norma when she was in this 


mood. Suddenly I thought of Miss Hester. Sbe would be the 
only one to betp “Norma if Arthur really found Enid interesting. 
Personally I couldn’t imagine sensible Arthur Putman bejng 
interested seriously iri a girl like Enid'. Ih both dress and 
manner she «Was extremely immodest. ‘ ' ‘S 

“ “'Let's teM’ Miss Hester,” I suggested to Norma. “She will 
know just what to do.”' 1 i’ 1 {,ri ‘ 1 " 

' Norma bsighterred. It was clear that she 1 , too, ; had unfalter- 
ing faith in our little house-mother, for we seldom thought 1 of 
Miss Hester as a regular landlady. She was too close to’ us to 
•be called by such an undignified name. 

>aMiss Hester comforted Norma as well as she could and soon 
-pent her., off to bed more quiet. 

»•/“!) really- don’t know what to do in this case,” she confessed 
to>.fi)e, as we sat alone together in the dining room. “I have 
seen Enid and Arthur together, and I am afraid -he is deeply 
infatuated -with our new boarder. And I am afraid she isn’t 
the girl for him.” 

“You know she isn’t! Why, she isn’t for any decent man. 
She is horribly immodest and rude. I often wondered why you 
invited her to board here when she first came to town. She 
had a nice room over at the hotel." 

Miss Hester shook her head and smiled gently at me. 

“I see you do not like Enid,” she said. I knew she was going 
to reprove me for making such a speech about her, but I 
didn’t care, for every word I said was true. 

“You and Enid may not be able to live well together. Her 
ideas may not be as refined as yours are, but I am sure our 
dear Lord sent her here for some special purpose, and we 
should not question her worth. We may look even as unworthy 
in her eyes. Yet you should not say she is unfit for a good 
man. If she married one who could rule her gently and firmly, 
but with great kindness and understanding, I am sure she would 
be happy all her life with him." 

“I never met a man like you described." I am afraid my 
face looked a little cross. 1 know my signs were sharp and 
imperative. 

“Are you -ure. mv dear?” Miss Hester smiled. ‘“Have you 
never met Fred Jordan?” 

Fred Jordan was a young man who roomed across from me. 
I liked him. and had tried to couple him off with Elsie Reese, 
a quiet little girl I liked very much. 

“What has he to do with Enid ?” I asked. For the life of 
me I couldn’t see any connection between the two. 

“He is madly in love with her, but she does not know it. 
He was here to see me the other night, and 1 found out he 
came mostly to inquire about Enid. Last night he saw her 
insult Jane, and I know it hurt him deeply. This morning he 
apologized for her.” 

"How funny!” I laughed when 1 mentally saw a picture 
of him trying to excuse Enid’s rudeness to another girl. 

“Men in love do queer things. If we found some way to open 
Enid's eves to Fred, and show Arthur the true worth of Norma, 
all would end well.” 

“And how do you suppose we are going to show them?” 

“1 don’t know yet, but the time will come if God wishes them 
to find each other. If we have faith in Him. we will always 
find a way to do His will.” 

I went away, ashamed of my unbelief. But I felt it would be 
wrong for a good man like Fred Jordan to marry such a 
scatter-brained little vixen as Enid. Surely there were many 
better girls for him. Elsie Resse would make an ideal wife. 
For one thing she was a fine cook, and I could not imagin' 
Enid keeping house and cooking for any man. 

A week passed, and I saw no way of reuniting Arthur and 
Norma. Fred Jordan still looked after Enid wistfully when- 
ever she passed him. but Enid, 1 am sure never knew he was 
anywhere near her. 

Miss Hester looked worried as she saw Norma's empty seat 
that evening as we were sitting down to dinner. This was the 
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first time Norma had been absent, and as it was Saturday, and 
a half holiday, we wondered what could have kept her out 
so long after business hours. 

“Have you seen Norma, Arthur?” she asked. 

Arthur, who was busy signing with Enid, shook his head. 

“Would you mind running down to the store where she works 
and see if she has been kept overtime.” 

Of course, he did seem to mind but no one thought of refus- 
ing Miss Hester’s requests, so he put on his hat and left the 
house. 

All that evening we worried about Norma and Arthur, for 
he had not returned two hours after he started out. Enid, who 
had become tired of waiting for an absent suitor, was talking 
to Fred, and thought he kept glancing out the window every 
few minutes, I could see he was making the most of his oppor- 
tunity to talk with the girl he loved so much. 

As Miss Hester had just decided to take the matter up with 
the authorities, the door opened and Arthur, carrying Norma 
in his arms, entered. As he placed her on the sofa, we saw she 
was conscious but very pale. Arthur told us the tale. 

“The manager of the firm sent Norma out to deposit the 
money in the bank after the store closed this noon. He had 
sprained his ankle and couldn’t go himself, and as the bank 
officials knew Norma, she was the only one he could trust to go. 
Of course, some crooks had to find it out, we think now they are 
responsible for the manager’s accident. Anyway they knew 
Norma couldn’t hear, so one went up and stopped her as she 
was starting out. She didn't understand him, so when he 
motioned towards the auto they had, she stepped forward to 
see what they wanted with her. She said she thought the 
manager might be in it, and had decided not to send her on 
alone. It was easy then to force her in the car and run away 
with her. Two men saw it all, but not knowing Norma, they 
jus: gave chase without notifying any one. They found about a 
dozen ruffians hanging around a shack about five miles from 
town, so one kept watch while the other came for help. They 
were just starting out with the police when I got there, and I 


went along, too. Gee, Norma’s a plucky girl. Can you guesfr 
what she did ?” 

Of course, we couldn’t. 

“She didn’t hand over the money when they asked for it. 
She is sure a quick thinker. When they started to grab her, 
she threw out her hand and thrust the money into one of the 
trash cans. Most of her fears, so she says, was that she 
wouldn’t get back in time to save it before the garbage man 
made his round. When the crooks couldn’t find the money,, 
even after they had one of their women search her, they tried 
to beat her. But,” he drew a long breath, "We got there just 
before they harmed her.” 

None of us could fail to see the look of love glowing in 
his eyes, and Miss Hester glanced at me and smiled. “It’s all 
right,” I knew what she meant. 

Enid saw too, and for once I was surprised. Instead of the 
look of defeated hate I expected to see in her face, she smiled 
at Arthur and Norma. Suddenly she bent down and kissed 
the girl on the couch. 

"I am glad you were there to save her, Arthur,” she signed 
to him, and Norma saw the signs. “She is such a wonderful 
girl for you !” 

She would have quietly left the room then, but Fred Jordan, 
a light in his eyes that I had never seen there before, put his 
; rm masterfully through hers, and led her into the little private 
parlor. Though it was nearly midnight, neither Miss Hester 
nor I thought of upholding the rules that unmarried couples 
should not use this room alone after ten o’clock. Instead we 
turned back to hear more of Norma’s exciting adventure. 

1 can never doubt Miss Hester again when she says God 
always finds a way to bring real lovers together. Yesterday 
I received an engraved invitation to a double wedding, Norma 
and Enid to be the two blushing brides. Miss Hester goes 
around as blithe as a lark. She has what Riley calls “The 
simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in everything.” Some day. 
if I continue to live with her, I feel sure I, too, shall find some 
of her faith in my fellow-men. 

THE END 



GRAND SECRETARY GIBSON VISITS the SOUTH 


Photo by Lyles Studio- 

COLUMBIA, S, C., DIV. NO. 93, N. F. S. D., AT THE TIME OF GRAND SECRETARY GIBSON’S VISIT, JULY, 1922 
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Rev. Dr. Cloud Gives Up Teaching 



After serving as Principal of the St. Louis Day School for thirty-two years. Rev. Dr. James Henry 
Cloud tendered his resignation at the close of the term la t June in order to devote his entire time to Missionary 
Work among the Deaf of the Middle West. 


To show how well Dr. Cloud was loved by the pupils of the school, they presented him with a splendid 
leather toilet kit and an ever sharp pencil. 

Dr. Cloud is the distinguished President of the National Association of the Deaf, and ever since leaving 
College he has consecrated his life towards the uplift of his fellow deaf. 

With more time at his disposal Dr. Cloud has promi ed to resume his “Public Opinion articles to this 
magazine for which he has been a staff contributor for qu 'e a number of years. 
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THE ARGONAUT 



By J. IV. Hoivson 





That no inharmonious feelings might be suspected the rival 
teams of Northern and Southern California had their photos taken 
in unison following the contest. 


The Oakland Silents, champions for the time being of California. 
They overwhelmed their Los Angeles opponents by the score of 29 to 1, 


One section of the bleachers during the baseball game. A few fans 
are intent on watching the game, but most of them seem more impressed 
by the photographer. 

More autos brought the deaf from other sections of the 
state and these, added to the ever increasing number of 
autos run locally, made an impressive spectacle through- 
out the convention. The Los Angeles delegation on their 
way up passed through Fresno. There they were ad- 
dressed by Senator McDonald a member of the legislative 
committee on motor vehicle transportation. Evidently 
he was well impressed with the deaf as drivers. 

A series of athletic contests between the Los Angele3 
Silent Athletic Club and the Oakland Silent Athletic 
Club were scheduled for convention week. The south- 
erners sent up a strong bowling team. Playing five men 
to the team they just nosed out the Oakland aggregation 
in a three game series by the score of 1678 to 1672. A. 
Hartman, of Hollister, playing for Northern California, 
was individual high point winner, running up a mark of 
236 in one of the gaihes. At baseball, however, the south- 
ern aggregation was lamentably weak. They have a 
strong team, but due to various causes only two of the 
regulars made the trip north. Consequently it was no sur- 
prise when they were overwhelmed by the one-sided score 
of 29 to 1. Northern California had in the box C. Land, 
one of the best semi-professional players in the west, and 
he at all times had the opposing batters mystified by the 
speed of his delivery. During one of the days of the con- 
vention a combined team of northern and southern players 
defeated a hearing aggregation in an exciting ten inning 
contest by a score of 5 to 4. 

One of the pleasant features of the convention was the 


The Los Angeles delegation on their way to the convention, 
stopping at Fresno, where they remained overnight. The 500 mile, 
trip was made by auto in two days. 


IE ANNUAL convention of the California 
Association of the Deaf was held during the 
first week of July. W 'ile ' ss of any 

great importance was transac'ed. from a so- 
cial standpoint the convention was ore of the 
largest attended and most successful ever held. Instead 
of being a more or less Northern ■ California affair, the at- 
tendance was drawn from all sections of the state. 

The convention opened on the. evening of Julv 1, with a 
business session in Oakland. President Matheis’ an- 
nouncement that Southern California was preparing . to 
welcome the next convention to L~s A nicies sko"H the 
latter place be selected, met with much applause. Should 
the convention be held there it will be the first time that 
the Association has met south of the Tehachapi. The Los 
Angeles branch of the National Association of the Deaf 
is active in the movement to bring the convention to the 
southern metropolis. 

The feature of the convention was the arrival of a car- 
avan of half a dozen autos bringing members from Los 
Angeles. This was not a very large outpouring, but when 
one remembers that the distance from Los Angeles to 
Oakland is about as far as from Massachusetts to Virginia, 
the number assumes greater significance. There is con- 
siderable sentiment in Northern California in favor of Los 
Angeles as the place for tbe next convention and next 
year may see a string of autos headed south. 
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stag banquet given by the Oakland Silent Athletic Club 
to out of town representatives. Nearly a hundred attended 
the affair which was held in the clutf quarters. In order 
that the visiting ladies might not be' neglected, Manager 
O’Brien of the Oakland Club wrote out a generous check 
which enabled the local ladies to entertain their feminine 
visitors at one of Oakland’s well-known cafes. 

The convention terminated with a picnic held as usual 
on the school grounds on July 4. The attendance of 30c 
was the largest of recent years. In addition to the base- 
ball game, swimming, dancing and other diversions added 
to the pleasantness of the occasion. The various booths 
were well patronized and the financial returns were very sat- 
isfactory to the committee in charge. The queen contest 
which was very spirited alone brought in returns in excess 
of $100. Here’s hoping that the next convention meets 
in Los Angeles and that the northerners make it a poim 
to journey south in numbers. The southerners are adepts 
at entertaining and the trip will be well worth while. 

Press dispatches announce that the radio experiment 
bureau of the department of Commerce is to experiment 
on radio waves to determine of what practical use they can 
be made for the deaf. It is stated that very weak signals 
may be built up by vacuum tubes to a sufficient intensity 
to enable the totally deaf to hear and distinguish sounds. 
As previously announced in these columns, this is in line 
with the discovery of the gathering of the deaf at Wood- 
land that many of them could distinguish radio waves en- 
amating from a distance of nearly a hundred miles. While 
the radio does not by any means seem to be a panacea for 
the deaf, it is not impossible that some means may soon 
be devised to enable at least the partially deaf, if not those 
totally so, to distinguish sounds by some other means 
than the auditory nerve. 


Where the deaf was at fault it was a case of carelessness 
on his part. We have the careless driver as well as the 
hearing driver who disregard safety and the laws of .the 
road. Fortunately neither of the accidents in which the 
deaf figured resulted in any injury to the drivers or occu- 
pants of the cars. One of the cases reached the courts 



President M. J. Matheis addressing members of the California As- 
sociation of the Deaf at their annual picnic on the grounds of the state 
school for the deaf. He has the attention of all including the little 
girl in the foreground. 


The coroner of San Francisco comes out with a plain 
statement of facts concerning such auto accidents as come 
within his jurisdiction. He states that 90 per cent, of the 
accidents are caused by carelessness. The coroner ought 
to know, better than any one else, for all cases passing 
through his office are investigated fully. The exact facts 
are brought out, regardless of the time or expense neces- 
sary to ascertain the same. This being the case it seems 
that any auto legislation should be aimed at the careless 
driver. Instead of these sc called physical examinations 
which would bar amongst others the deaf driver, first of all 
warn the careless driver, then for further offenses take 
away his license. If this removes 90 per cent, of the acci- 
dents, then the other 10 per cent, may be more justly 
proportioned. There have been several accidents this 
summer in which one of the drivers was deaf, but in no 
■case was the accident caused by the deafness of the driver. 



Lining UD for a race at the C.A.D. picnic, 
patronize the athletic contest; others seek 
dancing floor of the gymnasium, or other 
school grounds. 


A part of the sr>-c*ators 
the swimming pool, the 
points of interest on the 


and the judge in addressing the deaf motorists, said “you 
ought not to be allowed to drive a car.” Presumably this 
was said in reference to the young man's lack of hearing 
and did not apply to his carelessness. In this the judge 
erred. Lut if all the judges should say to every careless 
motorist, \ ou are not allowed to drive a car,” then ac- 
cording to the coroner of San Francisco auto accidents 
would be diminished by 90 per cent. 

\\ e hear much about "the supreme sacrifice” given by 
youths and men of ly.ature years, but when the same is 
paid by a boy of fourteen, it attracts more than usual no- 
tice. Such was the sacrifice of young Allen Daggett, hear- 
ing son of deaf parents. He gave his life that his younger 
brother might live. Together they crossed the car tracks 
near their home in Oakland just as a train had passed only 
to be confronted by another train bearing down on them 
from the opposite direction. Allen, who was slightly in 
advance, could easily have cleared the tracks, but he 
hesitated not a moment. It was either his life or his bro- 
ther s. T .riling around he reached back and swung the 
younger bo- to safety, as the swiftly moving train bore 
down upon him. He was not killed instantly, but hovered 
for several days in intense pain until death mercifully 
ended his sufferings. The deed attracted the attention of 
the local lodge of Elks who communicated with President 
Harding. The latter replied in part as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 

T am glad that you have called my attention to the hero- 
ism and sacrifice of Allan Daggett,' who gave his own life 
in saving that of a younger brother. The story of his hero- 
ism as you have told it to me. is certainly one to inspire 
any reader. 

I will he srlrd ff you will communicate to Allan’s parents 
the expression cf my sorrow, with them, in the loss of so 
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fine a boy, and let them know that I appreciate the pride 
which must temper their grief in his loss. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Warren G. Harding. 

Following in the footsteps of the Oakland Silent Athle- 
tic Club, a similar organization has been formed in San 
Francisco under the name of the San Francisco Sifeht Ath- 
letic Club. These clubs have rooms open day and evening 
for the convenience of their members. While more social 
than athletic, both clubs maintain basketball teams. The 
Oakland Silent's, as the team representing the first named 
club is called, have achieved quite a local reputation. Re- 
inforced by W. Kotula, pitcher from the state of 'Wash- 
ington, the Silents are holding their own with local semi- 
professional teams. Kotula is proving himself one of the 
best deaf ball players seen in this locality in a long time. 
A feature of the games is that Kotula’s swift delivery is 
being well taken care of by P. DeMartini, a gray haired 
veteran of 4 2 years. The Oakland Silents also expect to 
put a football team into the field for the fall and the winter 
season. 

The California School for the Deaf is opening the fall 
term with a new schedule of hours. Instead of having 
school from 8 to 1 o’clock, the school hours have been 
shifted and run from 9 in the morning till 3 in the after- 
noon. This is to conform with the hours in the public 
schools, the school for the deaf having been recently made 
a part of the public school system, in name as well as in 
fact. The school differs from the ordinary day school for 
hearing children in being a boarding school. There is also 
much attention paid to vocational training. What with 
providing for rising hours, meals, class-room and shop 
work, so that justice may be done to each individual pupil, 
the management is having a hard time. Something must 
give way partly in the crush, put whether it shall be school- 
room work of vocational training is hard to decide. The 
deaf need vocational training more than the hearing, be- 
cause it is by their hands that the majority of them make 
their living. They also need an education more than hear- 
ing children. A hearing child can pick up a pretty good 
education in the streets, but no one supposes that the deaf 
child can do the same. He needs all possible training of 
hand and eye and brain, and the hours of his childhood 
spent in such training are potent with the possibilities of 
his future. 


RATHER NEAT 

The hotel patron had waited an hour for a very slow waiter 
to serve two courses. 

“Now, brother.” he said to the waiter, “can you bring me 
some tomato salad ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 

“And,” continued the customer, “while you’re away you might 
send me a postal card every now and then.” — Unknown. 


“HOPE TO DIE AND CROSS MY HEART!” 

He had had hard luck fishing, and on his way home he 
entered the fish market and said to the dealer: “Just stand 
over there and throw me five of the biggest of those trout!” 

“Throw ’em? What for?" asked the dealer in amazement. 

“So I can tell the family I caught ’em. I may be a poor 
fisherman, but I'm no liar.” 


WHY FIDO FAILED 

“Just think of it! That fellow came in and actually stole 
the clock right off the mantelpiece.” 

"And your dog was in the very room?” 

es ; but that doesn't count. Fido is only a watchdog vou 
know.” ' y 


GILBERT HICKS 

Gilbert Hicks, a highly respected deaf citizen of West- 
bury, L. 1 ., and well known among the deaf of New York, 
passed away on the 10th of August. Funeral. service took 
place at the “Quaker Meeting House” on the 13th. There 
were a number of his deaf friends at the funeral from New 
York, Richmond Hill. Philadelphia, Washington, Bay 
shore, Babylon and Amityville. 

Gilbert Hicks was born in Westbury, L. I., January 24* 
1838. He was born deaf and educated at the New York 
Institute for the Deaf, in New York City, from 1849 to 
1859. After graduating he worked on his father’s farm 
(Hicks nurseries). He had one deaf cousin. He married 
Amelia Willett, of Roslyn. L. I„ January, 1874, (deaf-mute) 
a graduate of the New York Institute for the Deaf. She 
died in December, 1874. 

His second marriage was to Lillian Barker, of the New 
York school, New' York City. She died 1897. He had one 



GILBERT HICKS, AND HIS SON, RALPH 


son, Ralph who can hear and speak and who works in the 
Hicks nurseries. Mr. Hicks was something of an inventor 
for he invented a tree mover, which can move a tree weigh- 
ing from three to thirty tens, when harnessed to sixteen 
horses, four abreast. He had invented many other helps 
for the deaf, and for his own use. One is a telephone, 
connected wdth his house and the office by -which he could 
tell w'hen he was wanted there. 

His latest invention was made at the age of 84. It 
consists of connecting an electric battery from his bed 
room to the oil burning furnace in the cellar. The battery 
connects with a clock at the foot of the bed, then the 
clock is set for the time heat is desired in the morning, so 
the house is warmed before one gets up. The wuiter does 
not consider this an original invention as it is used in some 
other houses, but in connection with him, it is original. 
Mr. Hicks lived on the estate all his life, where he had a 
house and land, paying Lk S. government taxes. He re- 
tired from active work many years ago. He owned a 
Sedan car and had a good driver, taking his friends on. 
trips every summer. He had taken no medicine in fifty 
years. He gave a birthday party to sixteen of his deaf 
friends on his last birthday (84). The employees of the 
nurseries also gave him a surprise by calling him to the 
office and giving him a big cake with 84 candles, showing 
their respect and esteem for him. 
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Visits With the Angelenos 

BY AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


S THERE another club for the deaf that has a 
unique membership like that of the Los Angeles 
Silent Club? The members have come from 
every state in the Union, a few from Canada and 
foreign countries, and they hcve now ail been 
merged into the genus Angelenos. The meetings of the "LASC, 
ar held every Saturday night except the first Saturday of the 
month, and an attendance of two hundred or more is not unusal. 

Quite early in the Spring, plans were discussed for the July 
4th, picnic at Brookside Park, Pasadena. The committee in 
charge of this gave a playlet in May, suggestive of the picnic. 
The ladies, Mrs. Waldo H. Rothert and Miss Ella Roy, wore 
white dresses, the skirts being adorned with large red letters 
advertising the picnic. The men, Messrs. Phelps, William, 
Clements and Martin, wore white shirts, and on the backs of 
these were various slogans in red letters. Paul Martin, Chair- 


man, carried “Information Bureau”, on his broad shoulders. 
At subsequent meetings of the club the committee were the 
advertising insignia, and the scheme worked as there was an 
attendance of over tw r o hundred and fifty at the picnic. 

The picnic dinner was eaten in a large arbor, the roof of 
which was a thatch of palm leaves, giving one a feeling of being 
in the tropics, which feeling w r as increased by the unusual heat 
of the day. (The Angelenos always say the heat is unusual.) 
While they were at dinner some men came up and took moving 
pictures of them. So far as known these pictures were not shown 
in any Los Angeles theaters, but Mrs. Balis saw them in a 
Pasadena theater, and said she was afraid they might give the 
public an unfavorable impression of the sign language. 

Picnics are all much alike, but there was one touching scene 
enacted that afternoon. A group w’ere talking in the arbor when 
one of the ladies rushed off to shake hands with a newcomer. 


'SX/fonders 


1 — Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Ross at Half Dome, Glacier Poitil. 

2 — Glacier Point and Yosemite Falls. “Alls well that ends well.” 
The safety zone is marked by the fence. Messrs Ross and Larson 
are on the spot from where a number of tourists have fallen to their 
deat h. 

3 — Beautiful Mirror Lake, Yosemite Park. 

4 — Yosemite Village. 


5 — Happy Campers at Fish Camp. Early every morning Mr. Ross 
heard “The Call of the Wild.” and did not believe in sleeping while 
the wonderful! park waited to he explored. 

6— Left, Leslie Ross. Right. Leslie Larson, at Happy Isles. 

7— Mr. and Mrs. Ross at Verna! Fads. 

8 — Yosemite Falls 
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She brought him back in triumph, her old teacher Prof. Linnaeus 
Roberts, who now lives in Pasadena- The news soon spread, 
and one by one his old pupils came up. 

Prof. Roberts began his teaching career at the Kansas School, 
then taught for several years at the Iowa School, going from 
there to the Western Pennsylvania School where he taught thirty- 
three years. In all he taught the deaf for forty- seven years. 

To take up the thread of my story — the former pupils from 
Kansas, Iowa and Western Pennsylvania came up and shook 
hands with the beloved old teacher. He remembers faces, but 
for the most part the names of the pupils of the long ago days 
in Kansas and Iowa escaped him. Some of these related inci- 
dents of the school room which helped him to remember. It 
was a pleasant picture — the old teacher with his face beaming 
with happiness, surrounded by these smiling men and women, 
symbolic of the years he had given to the education of the deaf. 

v v 

An unusual number of distinguished educators of the deaf 
have been in Los Angeles during the past summer. One July 
night at the “LASC”, we had Supt. Frank Driggs, of the Utah 
School, Prof. Berry and Prof. Hughes of the Missouri School, 
and Mrs. Ota Blankenship, of the Nebraska School. 

After the literary' program, Mr. Hughes was invited to 
address us. His speech showed that he had developed into a 
booster for Los Angeles, during the tw'o weeks he had been here. 
He called it a “City of Opportunity’’. He knew some deaf 
people who arrived here “broke", and now owned their homes. 
Turning to educational matters he put in some good words for 
the Combined System. 

Supt. Driggs followed, speaking orally and in signs. He 
said he had been in town three times during the past three 
months to visit his invalid mother at Long Beach. Waldo H. 
Rothert, the club's President, was a student at Gallaudet College 
at the time Mr. Driggs was a Normal fellow there and he 
recalled this, saying the friendship between them began there. 

He said Los Angeles had not yet “got” him as it was plain it 
had got Mr. Hughes. Supt. Driggs is a Rotarian and had been 
at dinner with some prominent Los Angeles Rotarians. He 
dwelt on the motto of the Rotary Club, “He profits most who 
serves Lest.” An official of the Goodyear Company here, told 
him they were pleased with their deaf workmen and would 
take on more. He enlarged on the importance of teaching 
English to the deaf, the importance of their being able to write 
correct English. All pupils in the Utah School could use signs, 
but these were barred from the school rooms. He admitted that 
signs were indispensable for the social intercourse of the deaf, 
and for the lecture platform. He sat down amid great applause 
as there had been a mistaken impression that he was an ultra 
pure oralist. 

At a subsequent meeting of the club, Mrs. Tillinghast, wife 
of the superintendent of the Oregon School, Miss Chapin, Su- 
perintendent of the San Francisco Day School, and her sister 
Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, a teacher from the Belleville, Ontario 
School were present. Mrs. Tillinghast comes from the Watson 
family of teachers and is an expert sign maker. She and Mrs. 
Balis gave short talks, and Miss Chapin was persuaded to make 
a few remarks, using the manual alphabet. Her spelling was 
easy to read, as one would expect from the sister of Mrs. Balis. 

As a change from the weekly meetings in the hall, the club 
had a well attended open air meeting in Lincoln Park on July 
29th. Here we met two more distinguished visitors, Prof. 
Harley D. Drake and wife, of Washington, D.C. Prof. Drake 
is connected with Gallaudet College as instructor of Agriculture. 
They were visiting a sister of Mrs. Drake's, but could only stay 
a week, greatly to the regret of their friends. 

Early in August a big Hudson car, 9 days out from Chicago, 
arrived in Los Angeles. In the car were Mr. and Mrs. Champ- 
ion L. Buchan, of Chicago; their niece, Miss Luttrell, and a 
young man, a friend of the family. They had an enjoyable trip 
making many stops, and seeing more of the country than one does 


from a car window. Readers of the deaf press will remember 
Mr. Buchan, who was for many years a clerk in the Chicago 
Post Office and is now retired on a pension. 

A deaf teacher was relating some incidents that happened 
at teacher’s conventions. One morning at the convention at 
Morganton, N.C., some one was on the platform declaring that 
all the deaf could learn to lip read lectures and chapel 
addresses. The subject was then declared open for discussion. 

Some sixty deaf people, among them a number of expert lip 
readers' were in the audience. Some one behind our friend 
urged her on, and she went on the platform. An expert lip 
reader, herself, she spoke orally, saying it was impossible for 
the deaf to lip read lectures, and asked the convention if they 
could read her lips, speaking nvit/iont voice. She said “Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, had a wife and couldn’t keep her.” She 
then asked if any one had read her lips. The hearing teachers 
as well as the expert lip readers all had to admit their inability 
to read a single word. Try this sentence yourself, looking in a 
mirror, and you will see how difficult it is to read, but it is one 
everyone has known since childhood. 

By this simple expedient the lady had stumped the August 
convention of teachers. 

It seems that, like the poor, the propagandist we have ever 
with us. There wms a recent illustration of this when Mrs. 
Norman V. Lewis was given a quarter column notice in a Los 
Angeles daily. 

A party of fifty of the deaf went one August night to see the 
Pilgrimage Play, the Life of the Christ, out in the Hollywood 
hills. Mrs. Lewis had been commissioned to buy' thirty of the 
tickets, which are sold in the music department of a down-town 
store. Mrs. Balis, who had seen it, had advised that we get 
orchestra tickets as we had to depend on our eyes. Mrs. Lewis 
bought the tickets and while they' were being stamped a young 
lady standing near her began to ply her with questions, to which 
Mrs. Lewis gave replies via a pad and pencil. The reporter 
asked if the deaf were going to read the lips of the actors. 
Mrs. Lewis explained that there were some good lip readers in 
the party but that reading the lips of the players would not be 
necessary, as the deaf were familiar with the Bible stories, and 
would be able to understand and enjoy the play. She was 
waiting for Mrs. Balis who was delayed, and she mentioned Mrs. 
Balis’ accomplishments as a lip reader. Next morning, The 
Times had an account of this incident, saying Mrs. Lewis was 
taking a large party of the deaf to the Pilgrimage Play and that 
they would read the lips of the actors. There was a party that 
evening, and Mrs. Lewis was kept busy explaining her sudden 
conversion to pure oralism. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Ross, of Los Angeles, with a full camping 
equipment in their Dodge car, left here late in June bound for 
the Bay Cities. They were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
Larson. After attending the C. A. D. convention at Oakland 
and the picnic at Berkeley on July 4th, they went on to the 
Yosemite Park, where thev had many interesting adventures. 
In all they covered 1400 miles. 

They are the first deaf people to reach Glacier Point, 8000 
feet above sea level. This is a hard trip going up a 22 per 
cent, grade, the latter part on a very rough road. While 
coming down they met other autoists who had watched their 
ascent and w'ho asked, “Is it a good road,” to which Mr. Ross 

replied, “It is a h road,” and the autoists all gave up the 

attempt. 

Shooting or frightening the wild animals in the Park is 
prohibited. Once they passed a beautiful deer near the road. 
The deer stared at them but did not move, knowing there was 
nothing to fear from these strange beings. 

They did not penetrate as far into the Park as they had 
planned as business called them home, and still have a yearning 
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for scaling the inaccessible places, and seeing the other One of the popular visitors in Los Angeles this past summer 
wonders of the Yosemite. was Mrs. Ota C. Blankenship, a teacher of the Nebraska School. 

*•* *** She was the guest of the Rotherts and during the latter part of 


1 — Mrs. Blaekenship before flying. 2 — Mrs. Blackenship, after flying, safe again on terra Anna. 

3 — Mrs. Blackenship, Mr. Rothert and Mr. Redmond on flying field. 
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her visit went with the Rothert family for a two weeks stay 
on Santa Catalina Island. 

Granviile Redmond, the famous deaf painter was there too. 
He spends a part of every summer on the island. 

Mrs. Blankenship had the thrill of taking an air-plane flight 
while there and said “Flying is as safe now as autoing”. 
Steamers ply daily between Los Angeles and Catalina, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. The island is a big peak, rising 



Standing — Mr. Conway, Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Moran. Sitting — 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Moran, Mr. McDonough, Mrs. Dille. Kneel- 
ing — Mr. McDonald, Mrs. Conway, Prof. I.innaues Roberts. 
Prof. Roberts and former pupils of the Western Pennsylvania 
school at picnic, Brookside Park, on July 4th. 


abruptly from deep water, and is twenty-two miles long from 
one to four ar.d a half mile wide, and contains over fifty 
thousand acres. 

There is an attractive town there, Avalon, and many visitors 
say the climate is that of the Riviera. 

The island was discovered in September, 1542 , by a Spanish 
adventurer Don Juan Cabrillo, w r ho was looking for a Short 
cut to the Indies. It has a romantic history once being a 
sort of naval base for smugglers, and many stories of the 
•Indians, voyagcurs and buccaneers are woven around Santa 
Catalina 


APPEAL OF THE HANGCHOW HWEI AI 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

In February, iqij, my father opened a school for the 
deaf in Hangchow. We have worked for eight years., 
and forty-four deaf-mutes have been educated and are now 
at their homes earning their living by making drawings 
and by tailoring. Four of our graduates are working 
in the Shanghai Commercial Press Ltd. We have started 
a department of rug • weaving, installed in our school 
in April, 1921. Six of the pupils work for a half day and 
study the other half day. There are now twenty-one deaf 
pupils ranging from eight to eighteen years of age. These 
pay from one dollar a month up to sixty dollars a year 
for hoard and tuition, depending upon the wealth of the 
family. 

My father died in July, 1917- Our school is getting on 
very well and its removal to Shanghai next year is being 
considered. Rev. Koh Tsen Yu, among many, wishes to 
increase its capacity as well as to strengthen its internal 
work. There is good probability of the erection of a large 
building for our school on the land which is located on 
P.aker Road. Shanghai, and valued at twenty thousand 
tails, has been given by Mrs. Nich, widow of the late 
governor of Hangchow. 

In China six schools for the deaf have been started the 
first school at Tengchowfu, moved to Chefoo: the second 
at Hangchow, the third at Kucheng, the fourth at Nan 
Tungchow, the fifth at Peking and the sixth at Shanghai. 
In these six schools there were more than one hundred 
and seventy-nine deaf pupils in March of 1922. Our school 
will move to Eakcr Road next year and together with the 


sixth school at Dvong Hua Road there will be two schools 
for the deaf in Shanghai. Our school’s name is Hw'ei A* 
School for the Deaf in order to differentiate from the other 
one in Shanghai. 

On the second of May, 19 22, the school took four deaf 
pupils to the National Christian Conference in Shanghai. 
They gave demonstrations in speech and lip reading, 
arithmetic and writing in both Chinese and English, and 
received loud praise from a large number of delegates 
of the conference. It is said that the delegates from 
Kaifengfu, Foochow, Hankow and Amoy plan to open up- 
schools for the deaf in their own localities after their 
return there. 

There are six schools for the deaf in the whole of China 
and these are small owing to the lack of funds and workers. 
There are approximately 400,000 children in China of 
school age among whom there are probably 40,000 deaf- 
mutes. There are many poor and orphan children who 
are anxious to come to our school. It costs $60.00 a year 
to support one pupil, and we have insufficient funds at our 
disposal. We are not able to receive them all. We are 
very sorry that we have to turn them away. 

Two years ago, we received from the Silent Worker 
of Trenton, N. I., a contribution of $75.00. O11 the gth 

of May, 1922, we r^eived a draft of $112.00 from the Dear- 
Mutes’ Journal. In addition, on the 1st of June, we re- 
ceived a draft of $16.00 and a draft of $15.00, making a 
total of $143.00. For these gifts we wish to express 
our heartfelt appreciation. Two of our poor pupils came 
to the school on May 16th, 1922, whose expenses are 
paid from the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal's fund. Yao Long Tain 
is aged eleven. His father is a fish peddler and pays 
one dollar a month for his food. Song Yiiin Ming is age 
nine. Her father is a small oil dealer and pays ten dollars 
a year for her food. We thank you very much because 
your warm-heart bid you send us the money to help two 
of our pupils. We are indeed grateful. Our pupils will 
never forget the kindness of our foreign friends of the deaf. 

At present we are sending out an appeal through the 
Silent Worker, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and the Volta 
Review in hope that those who are interested in our 
Chinese deaf school in Hangchow may be willing to con- 
tribute some money to help the school in order that we 
may receive and help more pupils. The deaf through the 
agency of our work may also receive the Gospel. Those 
who desire to contribute please send their money to the 
editor of the Silent Worker, Trenton, X. J. 

Sincerely yours, 

Tien Fu Tse. 

AUTUMN 

How bravely Autumn paints upon the sky 
The gorgeous fame of Summer which is fled ! 

Hues of all flowers that in their ashes lie, 

Trophied in that fair light whereon they fed, 

Tulip, and hyacinth, and sweet rose red. 

Like exhalations from the leafy mould, 

Look here how honor glorifies the dead. 

And warms their scutcheons wi:h a glance of gold. 

— Hood. 

GREATER NEW YORK BRANCH, N. A. D., MAS- 
QUERADE BALL AT FLORAL GARDEN, BROADWAY 
AND 146 TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, SATURDAY EVE- 
NING, NOVEMBER 11, 1922 . TICKETS , $ 1 . 00 . FIFTY 
DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES TO BE AWARDED FOR THE 
BEST AND MOST ORIGINAL COSTUMES. 

See inside front cover for Combination subscription ratesi 
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New Jersey Branch N. A. 

By MILES SWEENEY 


D. Convention 


HE FIRST bi-ennial convention of the New Jersey 
Branch of the National Association of the Deaf 
was held in Trenton on September 2, 3 and 4, at 
the School for the Deaf. 

As an experimental venture the first three-day 
convention ever held in New Jersey gave much encouragement 
as to becoming a fixity for the future. Several circumstances 
prevented a larger attendance than 150 happy faces. The 
pending railroad strike, the fact that other conventions were 
being held in neighboring states on the same dates, and other 
reasons, were the contributory causes. Still the attendance was 
sufficient for all purposes, and far better than that of the average 
one-day convention. 

The feeding and housing of the visitors proved the most oner- 
ous part of the convention and the expenses involved was so 
great that it is doubtful that it will be undertaken again. 

The food bill alone amounted to some four hundred dollars; 
and, as the income derived from feeding the visitors fell short 
of the expenses thereof, the Trenton branch is planning a series 
of events for the near future in order to wif>e out the deficit. 

Several shifts had to be made in the splendid and well- 
arranged program and some items had to be abandoned on 
account of the rain. The business end of the program, how- 
ever, was carried out in full. The resolution on the automobile 
was-unanimously approved, and already the newspapers are 
showing interest in our case. Following is an editorial from 
the Trenton Sunday Times- Advertiser of September 10: 

DEAF DRIVERS AT THE WHEEL. 

First thought with respect to the movement of the deaf to be 
licensed as auto-drivers is that this business is already attended 
with enough risks without inviting a new source of accidents. 
However, the proposition deserves deliberate consideration, at 
all events. It is recognized that the deprivation of a faculty 
like that of hearing results in greater acuteness of other senses. 
Usually the deaf person makes his eyes do double work. By 
the use of mirrors, a deaf driver can note the approach of other 
ears from the rear and he would concentrate on this safeguard, 
not depending at all upon the horn. At street intersections ami 
railroad crossings, it is to be presumed that he would exercise 
a degree of caution unknown to the ordinary traveler. 

It must be remembered too that in closed cars there is much 
difficulty in hearing even by a man with good ears, and the 
better the make the nearer they are to being sound-proof. 

The proposition broached by the New Jersey Branch of the 
National Association of the Deaf is a novel one in New Jersey, 
but we understand that already California, Michigan, Iowa 
and other States have conceded driving privileges to the deaf. 
The arguments for and against such an innovation should 
be carefully and fairly weighed. 

The convention afforded the New Jersey deaf the opportunity 
to meet and rub elbows with some national figures. Among 
those prominent visitors were: Mrs. E. F. Long, of Iowa; 
Marcus L. Kenner, of New York; the Sanders and Harry E. 
Stevens, of Philadelphia, and W. W. Beadell, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Fredrick F. Moore, the newly elected president of the N. J. 
Branch, brought his charming bride all the way from Iowa to 
Trenton, where she is expected to be a permanent fixture as 
well as a rare ornament. Mrs. Moore was before marriage 
Miss Mabel Pearson, a graduate of Gallaudet College. 

THE FIRST DAY 

Originally the convention was scheduled to open at 10 a. m. 
with a business session; but as the delegates and visitors were 
slow in coming it was decided to postpone the business to the 
evening. It was also necessary to postpone the athletic carni- 
val to Monday afternoon on account of too few entrants. 1 he 
day was, therefore, spent by some of the visitors sightseeing 


around Trenton and others taking trips to the new school site 
near Trenton Junction; the rest preferred to remain and enjoy 
themselves on the old school permises. 

The business session opened at eight o’clock in the evening 
with an address of welcome by Superintendent Alvin E. Pope. 
Electric lighted Chinese lanterns overhung the front lawn, 
where the delegates and visitors were seated ; and the front 
porch of the main building served as a platform. Mayor 
Donnelly was unable to be present and was represented by 
City Attorney Walter D. Cougle, who delivered an address of 
welcome in behalf of the city of Trenton; the speech was inter- 
preted by Mr. H. E. Thompson. Mr. Thomas J._ Blake made 
an oral response. 

Next came President George S. Porter's address. Here it is: 

MR. PORTER'S ADDRESS 
Ladies and Gentlemen and Fellow Members: 

As President of the New Jersey Branch of the National 
Association of the Deaf, it is my pleasure to greet you here 
at our first three-day convention. 

I believe you will agree with me when I say that to 
disband the old State Association in order to hitch to 
the National Association was a wise thing for us to do, 
because now we have the guiding hands of wiser heads to 
whom we may appeal for counsel when difficult questions 
arise affecting our welfare. 

This school was selected for our convention for two 
reasons. First, because many of you were educated here, 
and, second, because this may be the last time we will ever 
meet together in these buildings, which for thirty-nine 
years has been an educational institution for the deaf of 
New Jersey. By the time we meet again two years hence 
these buildings will probably be abandoned and the school 
moved to Trenton Junction. This meeting will, therefore, 
be like bidding your old friend an affectionate farewell. 

There will be, no doubt, a feeling of regret amongst 
many of you to see what you once called home, pass 
into other hands for other purposes. But there can be no 
halt in the march of progress. Time moves ceaselessly 
on and if we would be progressive we must keep up with 
the times. The new' school is the result of that desire, so 
let us all hope that it will bring into the lives of future 
generations of the deaf greater happiness than we of the 
present day enjoy. 

We are not here to discuss the methods of instruction. 
That belongs to the pedagogue. Our only interest in 
educational matters is to see that the deaf are not denied 
educational rights; that method be suited to the child in- 
stead of the child to the method. The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf stands unalterably in favor 
of a combination of all the best known methods, and this 
opinion is shared by the National Association of the Deaf 
as being absolutely fair. 

The National Association of the Deaf is the organizaffon 
that works for a square deal for all the deaf; in the matter 
of employment: in the application of liability, compensa- 
tion and traffic laws; the State and National Labor 
Bureaus: in the Civil Service; in the classification of 
schools; in the method of instruction. It is the organiza- 
tion that stands for the welfare of all the deaf: for educa- 
tional improvement, development and extension; for in- 
tellectual, professional and industrial advancement; for 
the education of the public as to the deaf: for the suppres- 
sion of imposters posing as “deaf and dumb ; tor the 
e^dowunent fund of the Association; for a memorial to 
De l’Epee. 

If we do not make an earnest effort to help ourselves, no- 
body else will. This can be done only by organization. 
By joining the National Association of the Deaf you add 
to its strength. Like the little drops of water that make 
the mighty ocean, every new member in the N. A. D. 
makes it more powerful and more serviceable, 

.Branches of the N. A. D. are springing up everywhere 
and our New Jersey branches are increasing at a very 
encouraging rate, but we shall never be satisfied until 




we get the greater portion of the deaf of our state enrolled. 
The local branches are intended to support the State 
Branch in its co-operation with the National body in its 
aims and undertakings, but their meetings are mostly 
for the social and intellectual improvement of its members. 
There are two local branches in our state at present — 
the Trenton and Hudson County Branches. If all goes 
well a Camden Branch will be formed in the near future 
and as time goes on it is expected that there will be a 
branch in every large city. 

You will want to know how the N. A. D. can help the 
deaf of New Jersey. The school for the deaf in this city 
is tlie fountainhead from which emanate the deaf who, 
fr£ed from the shackles of dependency, become honorable 
and law-abiding citizens of our commonwealth. Perhaps 
you have noticed how hard Superintendents Jenkins 
Walker and Kilpatrick, in their time, tried to advance the 
interests of the deaf children of the State, which is now 
history: and this history shows that since the school was 
founded nearly fortj r years ago it has turned out hundreds 
of self-supporting, law-abiding citizens who have comfort- 
able homes, pay taxes and rear families. It is the piesent 
and future that most concerns us now. Today we have 
Mr. Pope at the head of the New Jersey School. He has 
been with the school only five years, yet the changes he 
has wrought over it has been almost magical. It now has 
an Industrial Department second to none. The new school 
now going up outside of the city is destined to become 
famous as an educational institution for the deaf, if plans 
under way are carried out; and I believe they will be, be- 
cause Mr. Pope has the backing of the State Board of 
Education. 

We, as a state organization, can help Mr. Pope by boost- 
ing the school, by becoming subscribers to the Silent 
Worker, which is recognized everywhere as the national 
magazine of. for and by the deaf, and by encouraging in 
every way possible his plans to make the school the best in 
the country. 

The Trenton Branch has already rendered the school 
some service by donating $25.00 a year for prizes to be 
awarded to pupils who have shown exceptional improve- 
ment in the Academic, Industrial and Recreational depart- 
ments. This has been followed by the Teachers’ and 
Athletic Associations, making a total of $75.00 a year for 
prize awards. 

The Trenton Branch has a Club House Fund of nearly 
$1,000.00 raised within two years. Now isn’t this a very 
good showing for a small' organization? There is no tell- 
ing how soon the club will become a reality. It may be 
soon and yet it may take years. If the deaf stick together 
and pull together and display the same zeal that they have 
in the past, it is possible that their hopes will not long be 
deferred. 

The other local branch in Hudson County, presided over 
by Mr. Charles Hummer, is doing most excellent work in 
its own way for its members, besides co-operating with the 
Trenton Branch in making our convention successful. 

, One of the questions I would like to see discussed at. 
this meeting is one concerning the deaf and the automobile. 
The deaf of our state are denied the right to drive auto- 
mobiles, yet it is proven by numerous users of such ma- 
chines in many of the western states that they are just as 
capable and just as careful drivers as the hearing man. In 
our state there are a good many deaf people who as tax 
payers feel that they are being discriminated against and 
want the obnoxious ruling of Commissioner Dill changed 
so we can enjoy the same rights as hearing people. 

The convention of the National Association of the Deaf 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, next summer, and we 
must send at least one delegate to represent our Associa- 
tion. Two would be better, if possible. We must, there- 
fore, raise enough money to defray the expenses. The 
local branches can do this during the year by holding en- 
tertainments of various kinds. 

In iozo. you sent me as a delegate to the N. A. D. con- 
vention held in Detroit. There were present over two 
thousand of America’s most cultured deaf people who de- 
liberated a whole week on vital questions affecting their 
welfare. 1 had the honor to address this great feathering 
on two occassions. I bragged a good deal about what we 
in New Jersey were doing towards helping the ,N. A. D. 
and when the convention was over it-was with fnetleter- 
mination to work harder than ever before to increase the 
membership in New Jersey. 

The Local Committee has provided a fine j,rogam for 
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your entertainment while with us and it is hoped you will 
have a good time and when the convention is over and 
you return to your homes you will carry away with you 
pleasant memories of our meeting and when we meet again 
two years hence ii will be a bigger, better and more en- 
joyable convention than ever before. 

The president appointed Messrs. Moore, Sweeney and Blake 
a Committee on Resolutions. 

The following communications from President Cloud and 
Secretary Roberts of the N. A. D. were read: 


CLOUD’S LETTER 

August 22, 1922, 

My dear Mr. Porter : — Please convey to the members of the New 
Jersey Branch of the National Association of the Deaf my best 
wishes for a most successful convention. 

I would very much like to be present at your gathering and to meet 
•with the officials and members of your organization, but prior engage- 
ments in the west will not let me have that pleasure. 

I congratulate you of New Jersey on being the first to organize a 
State Branch of the National Association of the Deaf. There is 
greater strength in union and there are decided advantages in 
co-operation. I trust that at no distant day every State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf will have resolved itself into a State Branch as 
several State Associations, following New' Jersey’s lead, already have 
done. 

May the sessions of your convention be marked by harmony and 
good will and constructive work. And may its membership include 
ever) pjogressive deaf citzen of New Jersey. 

And may I b~speak a large attendance from your state at the 
Convention of the National Association of the Deaf at Atlanta next 
August. Sincerely vours, 

JAMES H. CLOUD, 

President, N. A. D. 


ROBERTS’S LETTER 

August 20, 1922. 

Dear Bro. Porter: — Please convey to the members of the New 
Jersey Association in convention at Trenton, my hearty good wishes 
for a successful and enjoyable meeting. 

The. support that you and your members have given the National 
Association of the Deaf, and the things it is striving to accomplish, 
bus been a source of gratification and pride, and your moral backing 
and material aid have been of inestimable value. I desire thus to 
publicly thank you and your members for your loval and steadfast 
co operation. 

May your good work continue to grow and prosper, adding to the 
happiness and well-being of the deaf. Tours truly, 

A. L. ROBERTS, 

Secretary-Treasurer, N. A. D. 

After Mr. Thomas J. Blake was permitted to make some 
statements regarding the boat trip on the Delaware to be held 
Sunday afternoon, the session adjourned with a sign rendition 
of the “Star Spangled Banner’’ by Mrs. R. C. Stephenson. 
Dancing in the assembly room put a finish to the evening. 

THE SECOND DAY 

The day being Sunday, no business was transacted. The 
morning was consequently occupied in the delivering of 
impromptu, addresses and the reading of papers. Among those 
who “spoke’’ extempore were: Charles H. Wiemuth, of New 
York; August Hudtfelder, of West Virginia; August Wriede, 
of Maryland ; Mr. Donohue, of Philadelphia, and Thomas J. 
Blake, of Trenton. Papers read by Charles T. Hummer, 
president of the Hudson County Branch, and Miles Sweeney 
are herewith subjoined: 

MR. HUMMER’S ADDRESS 

Mil. Pit str.rNT, t.ALU s and 1 1 vn. mi \ : — it is not my inten- 
tion to drive you into sleepiness with a long talk. I have 
chosen Personality and Organization as my theme. The facts 
are culled from study and observation in mv Branch. 

A large majority of you know that everything made by human 
hands possesses personality. 

It is impossible for a person to produce anything without 
weaving himself into it, whether it be a poem, a bolt of silk, 
or a machine. 

This is just as true of an organization, because somewhere in 
that organization is a person, or a number of persons, whose 
personality dominates its growth. 

They so stamp their personality, spirit and character upon 
the organization that its growth is sure and steady. 

When an organization like the National Association of the 
Deaf ha:, maintained a certain personality for a long period of 
time, and a great many of the deaf have come into touch with 
it, the widespread knowledge of its character is called its 
“reputation.” 

Reputation attracts. 


Some years ago the reputation of the National Association of 
the Deaf with an excellent purpose — to help all the deaf — 
attracted us deaf in New Jersey and it was not long before New 
Jersey gained a reputation too for being the first State in the 
country to originate the State Branch idea. 

That Branch idea became prevalent and soon we witnessed 
the disbanding of the old State Association of the Deaf, which 
was in mouldering state of decay, and the formation of the 
State Branch of the N. A. D. 

Here the Branch idea did not halt. In a few months later the 
deaf of Hudson County formed a local Branch. 

The Hudson County Branch has proven by actual deeds 
that it is a useful and helpful organization of the deaf. 

The young ladies, thanks ro them, have demonstrated them- 
selves the best links in a Branch, always willing to extend a 
helping hand in the hour of distress and adversity among the 
members and always ready to minister unto the sick, pay daily 
visits the home or hospital, whenever a member of either sex 
is indisposed, and by doing heaps of good in numerous other 
ways. 

There is plenty of room for more local Branches in New 
Jersey. For instance, Newark, Paterson and Camden, possesses 
sufficient deaf population to install a Branch. 

There is no denying the fact that there has been quite some 
knocking exercised since the disbanding of the State Association 
by those who have not observed the good results already 
achieved by the change in name. 

This knocking apparently is all in the state of mind. What 
we most need is the booster spirit. What we must have is 
more local branches in order to remove the prejudice. 

Why not do a sensible thing? Throw away the hammers and 
buy horns ! 

A spirit of co-operation is absolutely necessary if we are to 
gain cs we should in having more local branches throughout 
New Jersey. Any amount of co-operation expended in co- 
operative work will accomplish wonders. 

No one should take pleasure in throwing stones at those who 
join an organization like the N.A.D. The deaf do not join for 
that. They want to be helped and strengthened in their fight 
with the world. What they want is peace and light; not evil 
and darkness. They want help, a little less stone-throwing 
and a little more of the leading “besides the still waters.” 

When you are called up on to lend a heping hand for organ- 
ization work, don't say “it can’t be done,” It can be done if 
you do your share. Don't “pass the buck.” It is not helping 
things any to quarrel and split sfaws. 

MR. SWEENEY’S ADDRESS 

Ladies and Gentlemen More than two thousand years ago Archimedes 
said: "Give me a long enough lever and I’ll lift the earth.’’ Permit me 
to make a corruption of that old saying. I say, Give me long enough arms 
and I’ll embrace the earth. 

Such ideas may soind ridiculous; but if they help expand the mind, and 
contribute to a largeness of viewpoint, they will not be entertained amiss. 

To oor ordinary habits of thinking the earth seems pretty big. Now compare 
it with the universe and we are forced to admit that we are living on an 
"ant hilt.” This will serve as one more lever to lift us out of old mental ruts. 
It will help correct those narrow habits of mind which impede our progress and 
which make us loath to go beyond the “tribe” stage of organization. Such 
habits were all right in the pre-railroad days. Then America was emerging 
from a wilderness, and it took months to travel from New Jersey to California; 
today it is a matter of a few days to go there. The railroad has made neighbor* 
out of the states, and the aeroplane gives promise to do the same with the 
rations of the world. 

We deaf apparently have not kept apace. It took us a hundred years to or- 
ganize in the right way. It is true the National Association of the Deaf began 
wav back in 1880; but it cannot be said to have started properly until thtee 
years ago or thereabouts when it first began to acquire branches, Even today 
the X. A. D. is not completely organized; not until it has branches in every one 
of the 48 states of the Union. When this is accomplished we will then have a 
truly powerful machine for our own good. 

It is certainly difficult to give up old habits; hut if they hinder advancement 
the sooner they are given up the better. There is no doubt that if we stretch 
tile mind to the confines of the nation instead of keeping it around the province 
ir. which we live, a tremendous step forward will be made. It requires hut a 
little effort of the will to get rid of that backyard fence around one s mind and 
replace it with one to fit the dimensions of the United States of America. 

Judging from the way Nad branches are springing all over the country, the 
American deaf are making amends for past tardiness. In three years fifteen 
branches have come to existence — ten local and five states. That’s certainly 
going at a gallop. And what makes it peculiarly interesting to us Jersey 
deaf is the fact that we have done a large share of the pioneer work. Not 
only that. New Jersey has also contributed more branches to the N. A. D. 
than any other state. 

Those who frown upon joining the N. A. D. are respectfully informed that 
practically all the leading deaf of the country are already members. Dr. 
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Cloud, Alex. Pach, Tilden, Howson, the Terrys, the Longs, Hansen, Dr. Fox, 
Hodgson, Howard, Gibson and many big guns of the American deaf world 
ire Nads. 

From some quarter of the state there is still regret that the now defunct 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf had been changed into the present state* 
branch of the National Association of the Deaf two years ago, July 5, 1920. 
to be exact. But that dale will not be regretted by future generations. History 
xvill record New Jersey as the first to form a state branch of the N. A. D. 
Not only are the aims and objects of the New Jersey Branch of the N. A. D. 
substantially the same as those of the old state association, but it has the 
additional advantages of a nation at its back; whereas the old state organi- 
zation had to flounder along unassisted. In puglism, no one will deny that 
.a heavyweight can lick a flyweight. Well, a state organization unconnected 
with a national organization is much like a flyweight, it can only give “cream 
puff’* blows. It ix unquestionably more to our advantage to have the weight 
■cf a nation back of us. We want power behind our blows, not “cream puffs.” 

M rs. R. C. Stephenson’s graceful recitation of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” in signs, ended in the morning, and all hied 
themselves to dinner. 

After partaking of a hearty meal prepared by that coura- 
geous Irish girl, Catherine McVean, who graciously assumed 
the burden of official cook for the convention, the guests were 
■conducted to Municipal wharf, where a steamboat was waiting 
to take them to Philadelphia and back. The seven hours spent 
on the historic Delaware were of the most enjoyable kind. 
While the boat was steaming its way back to Trenton some one 
remarked: ‘‘I smell fish. In a flash Josephine Kulikowska 
pointed at Dick Salmon, who was sitting nearby. Luckily only a 
few witnessed the incident or perhaps the boat would have up- 
set. 

Moving pictures furnished the treat of the evening. Mr. New- 
comb kindly added two comedies as side attractions to the six 
N. A. D films shown. The N. A. D. films were (1) The 
Lorna Doone County of Devonshire, England. By Dr. E. M. 
-Gallaudet; (2) Extracts from addresses. By R. P. MacGregor; 

(3) Dom Pedro’s visit to Gallaudet College. By E. A. Fay; 

(4) The Preservation of the Sign Language. By G. W. Ved- 
itz. (5) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. By T. F. Fox; and 
(6) Address. By Prof. Amos Draper. ' 

THE THIRD DAY 

Final business occupied the morning of the last day of the 
■convention. The reading of minutes, report of the treasurer, 
report of the secretary, report of the auditing committee and 
report of the resolutions committee were given in the order 
named. The set of resolutions presented and approved are 
as follows: 

Whereas, The automobile is one of the most common, conven- 
ient, necessary and useful vehicles for modern travel and re- 
creation, and 

Whereas, In those states where they are privileged to drive 
automobiles, the deaf have been found to be quite as competent 
as any other class of American citizens, and 

Whereas, In New Jersey the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
has seen fit to deny us deaf that privilege, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the New Jersey Branch of 
the National Association of the Deaf, in convention assembled, 
this third day of September, 1922, do hereby enter a vigorous 
protest against what we consider a withholding of constitutional 
rights and be it further 

Resolved, That we, as taxpayers of the state of New Jersey, 
•do respectfully urge the Commissioner of Motor \ ehicles to 
reconsider our case in the light of the experience of those states 
and not to judge us merely on imaginary grounds. 

Resolved, That copies of this- resolution be furnished the 
Governor of New Jersey, the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
the Silent Worker, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and the local 
newspapers. 

Resolved, That we express our sympathy on the passing of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, whose 
interest in the deaf was sincere and unabting, though not in 
accordance with our views. 

Resolved, That our faith in the Combined System of educat- 
ing the deaf is as firm and unshaken as ever, and that more 
attention to the sign part of said system be respectfully urged. 


Resolved, That thanks be extended to the State Board of 
Education, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Mr. Walter D. Cougle, Mr. 
William G. Newcomb, Mr. H. E. Thompson, Mrs. E. F. Long, 
Mr. J. L. Johnson and the rest who lent generous support and 
co-operation during this convention. 

Resolved, That we appreciate and approve the policy of 
the New Jersey School in allowing to. post graduates of good 
character, courses in the Industrial Department, and also to 
deaf persons who live outside the state. 

Resolved, That we ask the National Association of the Deaf 
to pass a resolution urging every educational institution for the 
dear in the United States to have a normal department for the 
training of deaf persons who wish to become teachers of the 
deaf. 

Resolved, That we endorse the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, and respectfully advise every deaf resident of the 
state, if possible, to become a member of that organization. 

Resolved, That we ask tfee National Association of the Deaf 
to launch a country-wide movement, the object of which is to 
extend the use of standard signs for the deaf. 

Election of officers for the next two years resulted as follows: 
president Frederick A. Moore, of Trenton; vice-president, 
George S. Porter, of Trenton; second vice-president, Hans P. 
Hansen, of Trenton; secretary, H. C. Brendall, of Jersey City; 
sergeant-at-arms. Htnry Hester, of Hoboken. Thomas J. Blake, 
of Tren:on. was elected delegate to the national convention, 
and Martin L. Glynn, of Jersey City, alternate delegate. 

Rain blasted all preparations for the athletic carnival, 
which was to be held in the afternoon. The outdoor pageant, 
slated for the evening and under the direction of Mrs. George 
S. Porter, was also dropped. So the afternoon was spent in 
social intercourse, and the evening died away amidst games 
and dancing and other forms of pleasure and gavety. 

And when the 150 or more visitors to the first bi-ennial 
convention of the N. J. Branch of the N. A. D. scattered 
homeward few realized what practically amounted to a fare- 
well parting. It is extremely improbable that the old school 
will ever again be the scene of another state convention. Two 
years hence, when the next convention comes around, the new 
buildings now in the making on the 92-acre tract of land near 
Trenton Junction, will be ready for the transference of the 
pupils from the old premises. By that time the convention 
will likely be held in North Jersey. Trenton already has 
done her part and did it well. It’s Hudson s turn now, and 
we wish her all the luck in the world. 


St. Paul’s Guild, Albany, N. Y. 



Standing— Miss M. Lewis, Rev. Merrill.. Mrs. M. Sparta. 

Sitting- Mrs. Van Wornter, Sec'j ; Mrs. J. Lyman, Jr.. Pres. 
Miss K. Mendleson. 
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IS DEAFNESS A BAR TO BUSINESS SUCCESS 
NOWADAYS? 

B jIME was when the mere suspicion of defective 
I hearing was an absolute bar to progress any- 
j where. Deaf teachers of the deaf became so 
| because of the interest and encouragement of 
i| superiors in institutions where they were ed- 
ucated. Jt was only too true that deaf teachers were will- 
ing to accept lesser salaries for the sake of the advanced 
social standing which the position as teacher gave. All 
that is changed now. But why must so many young men 
and women aspire to a teachership nowadays when there 
are countless other roads to business success? Thanks to 
the Great War the abilities of women have been recog- 
nized and the fine, indefatigable usefulness of deaf women 
made a lasting impression upon the hearing since the work 
for the soldiers did what practically nothing else ever 
could — brought them together which was the opportunity 
of the deaf woman to show that her infirmity was no bar 
to accomplishment. The writer personally knows of one 
woman who was clever with her needle, but never had the 
opportunity to show- what she could do. During the 
greatest rush of red cross work she volunteered and soon 
the officials realized that she was one of the best workers in 
the special group where she worked and was entrusted 
with some important details — her deafness was forgotten. 
If a canvass were to be made, it w'ould be shown that many 
of the deaf received their “boosts” during the war. 

For long years, as far as memory goes, the deeds, ac- 
complishments a^d character of the deaf men have been 
written up, almost ad nauseam; it was not deemed neces- 
sary to mention the Women unless they wrote poetry. 
Poetry! It w>as considered wonderful if a woman could 
write poetry when there were numbers upon numbers of 
women who were writipg poetry, only their friends did htu 
know it! It was the men who accomplished everything. 
It’s different these days; women are less 'modest and re- 
tiring as far as accomplishments go. Once upon a time, 
not so very long ago, an enterprising editor, to refute the 
assertion of a skeptic that the deaf had done nothing really 
worth while, came forth with an imposing array cf persons 
who had done something worth while; a careful study of 
the list revealed that the greater number were instructors 
of the deaf — also the names of successful women were 
conspicuously few. It behooves us now to give a list of 
deaf women who have been successful in other fields than 
that of the school-room. As name after name is jotted 
down, the list grows long and one may be forgiven for 
chrosu g a few of the most notable. The studio and gift 
shop of Miss Lillian Smith at Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
needs no adve-tisi- g — its success was assured from the be- 
ginning tho only Miss Smith herself know's how T hard she 
worked. Her sketches and water colors have gone every- 
where. Here is Mrs. Alice Manning Williams, formerly of 
Lynn, Mass, and now of New York City. After grad- 
uating from Clarke School at Northampton, Mass, and 


later from Mt. Holyoke Seminary, she is in demand as 
worker on statistics for encyclopaedias and has so much to 
do that she can hand some of it to other. The Misses 
Oisen, the most charming daughters of a Chinese mother 
and a Danish father who is Consul to China, are running a 
tea room in the Berksire Hills, in Charlernont, Mass., to be 
definite Mrs. Dorothy Sanders Kriebl gave up an attractive 
tea room to become Mrs Knight. In New York is Miss 
Ruby Abrams who is considered a fine artist. Mrs. Alice 
Hatch Kane’s work as modiste is so well known that she 
is often called to distant cities by wealthy patroneses. At 
the Hospanic Society in New York, is a group of clever 
young women whose work is invaluable. Recently two 
were sent to Europe to gather statistics required by the 
Society. In Philadelphia, Mrs Alice Breen ranks high as 
dressmaker, having been in business over thirty years. 
One scarely needs mention Mrs. Sylvia Balis as hers is one 
of the few names always before the public for everything 
she had done for the deaf. 

There are writers, as witness the contributions to the 
various publications for the deaf — Mrs. J. S. Long; Mrs. 
Howard Terrv keeps other would-be w-riters busy trying 
to be as indefatiguable a w-riter as she is. Scanning the 
list of heads of organizations all over the United States, 
one begins to find feminine names. One could fill pages 
with the deeds of deaf women but space is limited. Per- 
haps the ones who are doing the most and highest public 
good are the leaders of the schools for the adult hard of 
hearing. Miss Cora Kinzie of Philadelphia, is carrying on 
a work phenominally successful as witness her member- 
ship list. Many are hearing friends of the deaf, but the 
number of hard-of-hearing is amazed. Time is up Wom- 
an’s loquacity and pride of her sex might be endless! Is 
deafness a bar to success in the world nowadays? Most 
emphatically No! Readers of the Silent Worker will con- 
fer a favor upon the editor by sending the names of wom- 
en who have made marks in. their little spheres; if the 
number sent in justifies it, a list will be published later in 
the year. Please help! The list may help some timid 
woman who has some talent hidden up her sleeve; such 
women need encouragement. 

$> 

Vegetable Fancy-Work.— We question whether the 
greenest of green young brides could be so absolutely 
verdant, but here’s the story as it comes to us: 

“I have some particularly fine asparagus today,” said the 
marketman to Mrs. Youngbride, and he displayed a bunch 
for her admiration. "Picked not three hours ago,” he 
added. 

Mrs. Youngbride looked at il with unaffected amazement. 

"Does it grow like that?” she asked. “I always sup- 
posed the cook braided the ends of it.” — Boston Transcript. 

Your Bread and Butter Letter — - 

It is considered a mai k of good breeding for a guest to 
make some acknowledgment for the entertainment at the 
home of a friend. It is not necessary to give thanks to the 
hostess — the average hostess does not expect it, but she 
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does appreciate a note to the effect t-Jiat the guest reached 
home safely. Too many persons rrjake no acknowledg- 
ment of courtesies and comforts received which leads to 
the elimination of their names from the list of welcome 
guests. Too lavish a hospitality may breed carelessness 
in acknowledgments, but there is no excuse for a rudeness 
so common everywhere. 

$ 

Every housekeeper likes to find unusual receipts to tempt 
the appetite of Friend Husband. Two, culled from the 
daily papers and contributed by Mrs. Wilson, .the celebra- 
ted expert in cookery, are worth trying A Gypsv Dishes: 

<¥> 

Poppy-Seed Biscuit 

Place in mixing bowl 
Three and one-half cups flour 
One teaspoon of . salt, 

Three level tablespoons of baking powder , 

T*'ree tablespoons of sugar , 

Sift to blend, and then rub into this flour one-half cup 
of butter or melted chicken fat, rubbing the fat into the 
flour until the flour is dry and mealy. Now add cup of 
milk and work to smooth dough, and after the flour is 
blended into a dough add 

One-quarter cup of poppy seeds, 

Two teaspoons of caraway seeds, 

One-half cup of raisins cut in fine bits. 

Blend in the seeds and raisins well and then turn on 
slightly floured pastry board and roll about one-half inch 
thick, cut with biscuit cutter and place on baking sheet. 


Bake in hot oven for eighteen minutes. Brush with hqncy 
just as soon as you remove from the oven and clip in 
(powdered sugar.) 

4b 

Vegetable Goulash 

Place in deep iron pot 
Three-quarters cup of salad oil, 

Two cups of on:ons, chopped coarsely. 

Tiny hit of garlic. 

Cook very slowly until onions begin to soften, taking 
care they do not brown. Then add 
Six large tomatoes, cut in slices, 

Six sweet red peppers chopped fine. 

Cut the corn from six ears, 

One pint of lima beans. 

Add two cups of boiling water and cover closely. Cook 
very slowly until the beans are tender and tile water nearly 
absorbed. Place in small bowl 
One and one-half cups of milk, 

One-half cup of flour 
Two teaspoons of salt, 

One-half teaspoon of paprika 
One-quarter teaspoon of thyme, 

One-half cup of grated cheese, 

Stir to dissolve the flour, and then pour over the vege- 
tables and stir to blend. Bring to boiling point and cook 
for ten minutes. Then spread the top smoothly and sprin- 
kle cup of grated cheese over the entire top. Place in hot 
oven until the cheese is toasted a nice brown, then dust 
with paprika and serve. No meat is served with this dish. 
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Allen Daggett, 14 year old boy scout hero, son of d a t 
parents. He gave his life that another might live. 
I'he deed brought forth a letter oi sympatny from 
President Harding. (See Argonaut \ 


John Harvey and Dorothy Gwendolyn Horner, son and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John T. Horner, of Akron. 
Ohio. Taken December, 1921. Aged 5 years and 9 months 
respectively. 
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Policy 

The Silent Worker begins its fiscal year with the 
October issue. Each year it calls attention to its 
policy which has been elaborated from time to time 
in many editorials. The object of the Silent Worker 
is first of all to serve the deaf. Its motto is to build, 
to do constructive work in their interest. The 
Silent Worker does not believe in a destructive 
policy. It does not believe in denouncing and abus- 
ing those who do not agree. It does not believe in 
criticising schools or methods. All the arguments 
pro and con on the oral and combined methods can 
be found in back numbers of old magazines. From 
experience, it has been found that the deaf do not 
care to have the columns of their magazine filled 
with such articles. All magazine^’ in the past that 
have attempted to follow this narrow course have 
failed. The deaf want something new, something 
constructs e, something friendly, interesting, enter- 
taining and instructive. The Silent Worker is not 
a newspaper and cannot indulge in many of the past- 
times of the daily and weekly press. On the contra- 
ry, it is an illustrated magazine devoted to the best 
interests of the deaf. Like Abraham Lincoln, “but 
above all it aims to be constructive.” 

Northampton’s New Principal 

The Board of Directors of the Clarke School 
hesitated to accept the resignation of Miss Caroline 
A. Yale as Principal until they could secure a suc- 
cessor. Miss Ca\yith, the Associate-Principal, did 
not feel that she could accept the responsibility on 


account of her health. Miss Bessie N. Leonard, 
Supervising Principal of the Primary Department 
hesitated to accept the responsibility, but when the 
Board failed to secure a successor from the outside. 
Miss Leonard at last consented. 

The Silent Worker wishes to congratulate both 
the Clarke School and Miss Leonard. The general 
feeling is that Miss Leonard is the right person in 
the right place. Miss Yale, however, has retained 
an active connection with the school by devoting 
a great part of her time to the Normal Department. 

Miss Caroline A. Yale 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Caroline A. Yale and Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell were considered two of the 
greatest authorities in this country on phonetics. 
Dr. Yale has been one of the foremost figures in the 
oral education of the deaf. She has never said or 
written anything extreme. She has never de- 
nounced those who did not agree with her. On the 
contrary, she has advised her friends to be conserv- 
ative. She has cautioned them not to misquote her. 
But, understanding, she has been misquoted, mis- 
interpreted and sinned against by her most ardent 
admirers. Miss Yale has always opposed forcing 
methods by legislation. She has always opposed 
any attempt to extend speech work more rapidly 
than teachers could be properly trained to handle it 
and more rapidly than pupils could assimilate it. 
Many in the profession do not agree with Miss Yale' 
point of view but, nevertheless, they all admire her 
because she works while others talk; because she is 
modest, unassuming, and competent. 

Many friends of the deaf picture Dr. Yale and Dr. 
Bell according to the representation and interpre- 
tation of some of their admirers and consequently 
thej- have been undeservingly abused for things 
they have been undeservingly abused for things 
are the extremists on either side. 

Alexander Graham Bell 

The death of Alexander Graham Bell was a shock 
to the people of all countries. No one of the pre- 
sent generation was so well known and beloved by 
all people on account of his great contributions to 
the advancement of civilization. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell will be remembered historically for the 
invention of the telephone. It is doubtful, if ever 
before any one individual has been permitted to live 
to see the fruits of his inventions become one of the 
fundamentals of the complex civilization of his and 
future generations. 

To all in the profession, however, Dr. Bell will be 
remembered for his great interest in the promotion 
of the teaching of the speech to the deaf. He lived 
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to see the teaching of speech introduced into every 
school for the deaf of this country. Dr. Bell was 
not an extremist. He encouraged everyone who 
advocated the teaching of speech to the deaf and 
in this way many assumed that he was radical. But 
it is believed that those who misunderstood him 
have long since realized their mistake. While 
Dr. Bell’s greatest achievement will be the inven- 
tion of the telephone, yet the work that was near- 
est his heart was the work for the deaf. 

A Boy Without a Trade 

Mr. R. P. Crawford, of Doylestown, Pa., was 
driving along the Lincoln Highway near Harris- 
burg, Pa., where he picked up a young man to give 
him a lift. The young man was found to be deaf, 
without a trade, out of work, and hunting for a job. 
The man took him to Harrisburg and tried to find 
him w'ork. From there he took him to Philadelphia, 
stopping along the way in search of -work for him, 
paying his room and board. He took care of him 
this way for three days. At last he brought him to 
Mt. Airy where Dr. Crouter found he knew someone 
connected with the Silent Worker. The kind friend 
brought him to the office of the Silent Worker and 
we are trying to place this young man. 

Something is w T rong when a young deaf boy is 
brought to manhood without the rudiments of a 
trade. All the education we can give a deaf boy is 
of little consequence if he cannot adjust himself to 
his economic environment. Letters have been re- 
ceived by the Silent Worker from some of the best 
educated deaf, stating that they were losing their 
self-respect ; that they were losing their interest in 
life and in others because they could find no niche 
in which they could be useful. They had not mas- 
tered a trade and there was no> place open for them. 
They stated that they felt like parasites, which they 
were as they were living without producing; as 
they were receiving without giving. A French soci- 
ologist once stated that there were but three classes 
of people — thieves, beggars, and producers. If, by 
the time you have reached the prime of life, you are 
not producing more than you consume, you are a 
beggar. If you are securing your livlihood dis- 
honestly, you are a thief. The producer is the only 
self-respecting member of society. Therefore, every 
school for the deaf should see that each boy and girl 
is well trained in some trade which will fit them to 
use their talents for the benefit of themselves and 
society. Otherwise, their education will not bring 
them happiness, contentment and self-respect. 

It is seldom a man will be found so generous as 
Mr. Crawford who will give not only his money but 
his time and effort to assist a poor deaf boy who has 
no trade and is out of a job. Most people would 
give the boy a little change, glad to get rid of him. 



Brookside Park July 4, 1922 
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|NE OF the New York city newspapers, not one of 
the great dailies but one that covers a given sec- 
tion of the city, and is therefore of unusai 
interest to the dwellers within the territory 
covered, often has news about the deaf, and fre- 
quently balls things up. News from the Fanwood School had 
the headline N. Y. I. D. notes, and since then whenever news 
about the deaf not even remotely connected with N. Y. I. D. is 
published, as for instance, the Union League Picnic, it bore the 
headline “N. Y. I. D. Notes.” The joke, to me, is in that 
by day Tom Crosgrove operates a Mergenthaler in the com- 
posing room and by night John F. O’Brien labors likewise, and 
between the two of them we would look for a shake-up, and 
it has not come, and now a new stab at us comes in the shape 
•of a statement in the paper from Mr. Holland who has lived 
near Fanwood all his life, and tells a reporter, among other 
things about other half century residents, is Ed. Clearwater, 
who he states, “has been carpenter at the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum all that time.” 

Now, it’s up to Tom and John to sit on somebody in the 
editorial rooms. We’ve been waiting long enough for it. 


Old Dame Rumor stopped in my office long enough to ask me 
to make a kick over the fact that the Directors of a School for 


the Deaf, in a burst of economy had dispensed with two deaf 
employees and that they had to go because they were deaf, and 
I had ought to make a protest to somebody. If the facts were 
as stated, it would be in order to tell the Principal to tell his old 
Board that it was most unseemly to fire deaf employees, thus 
discriminating against those for whom the school exists, and 
that if economy is in order, let some of the hearing go first, or 
at least make it a fifty-fifty thing. However, in such matters, 
it is well to be armed with the facts, so I wrote the Principal, 
and Old Dame Rumor got it in the neck good and plenty, as 
you will note his reply as follows: j 


My dear Pach: 

You state in your letter: Probably facts are distorted 
but the rumor-mongers say your Board made you weed out 
■all deaf attaches.” 

The facts are not distorted in the least in any such 
rumors., because there is no basis in fact for such a rumor 
at all. 

The Board of Trustees have said nothing to me on this 
subject, and neither the Board nor I have made the slightest 
effort to weed out deaf persons. Within the last few 
months two deaf persons have discontinued their services 
in the Institution. The reason in each case had nothing to 
do with their deafness. 

It so happens that within the same period three deaf per- 
sons have added to the Institution staff. These three were 
not chosen solely because they were deaf, but I assure you 
that their deafness did not stand in the way of their secur- 
ing a position, because, all other things being equal, I am 
sure that the Board of Trustees would always want me to 
employ the deaf in preference to the hearing. 

> Thanking you for calling my attention to the matter, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

❖ 


I came out of the house to join several people on the piazza, 
and they were all relatives of mine, and for that reason I sup- 
pose were all entitled to make a dreadful face at me because I 
had thoughtlessly let a door slam, as deaf people will now and 
then, and I asked (though had guessed) what the how-do was 
all about when one of them put his hands to his ears, made a 
horrible face and thus imparted to me that the door had made 
a t-e-r-r-i-b-l-e noise. 1 surveyed the whole bunch and told 
them that I would gladly give One Hundred Dollars to hear it 
again just once before I died, and then they all saw things with 
a diffierent pair of bifocals. One man's meat another man’s, etc. 

❖ 

Up at Hartford, Conn., at the only convention I was able to 
attend this summer, (the details of the meeting appear in the 
November issue) I met one of those jolly, bright Gallaudet 
boys who made immensely good all through his college career, 
and is now putting his training to good use in a school for 
the Deaf, and among other New Yorkers he asked about was 
Rev. John H. Kent, and he told me that after one of Mr. Kent’s 
visits to Gallaudet, and treating the college body to one of 
the finest oratorical efforts any of them had witnessed they had 
voted him a Master of Signs degree and he added that on top 
of a graphic and live wire personality, he always was able 
to recognize Mr. Kent’s quips when they appeared in the make- 
up of the New York news column of the Deaf Mutes’ Journal , 
and to give an instance, he asked me if I had read that one 
about Mr. McMann's mix-up with the St. Ann’s Rector’s straw 
lid. I told him I had read and enjoyed it. Then he remarked 
that even if he did not know the people, he always enjoyed the 
N. Y. column, and was sure of his acumen in being able to 
pick out the clergyman’s writing by the style. I joined in with 
him in his laugh. 

❖ 

N.B. — The Rector of St. Ann's did NOT write it, but who 
is there among us mean enough to rob a clergyman of all the 
glory he can get? 

❖ 

Some months ago I told of some of the queer visitors I had 
who come just to kill their time, and often to steal mine, and I 
fear I gave the impression that I did not like visitors for several 
since have came just inside the door, and start with some jest 
about nuisance visitors and allied remarks, and it takes time to 
disabuse their minds and to show them how welcome they are. 
More than half the joy of working in my little shop comes from 
visits from people a great deal more than worth while. Not 
merely the New Yorkers who come, but the out-of-towners 
whose cheery visits, even when only a social call, disassociated 
from any commercial intent, brighten the place up, and spur us 
all on cheerily. A great deal of our business has its inception 
in the visits of our friends, and there was no intention of 
making the stranger within the gate, or the resident here either, 
feel anything but welcome. 

I want to tell of one type of visitor most unwelcome, not only 
here, but everywhere. He came one afternoon about a year 
ago, and it to*k over an hour to find out anything about him. 
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through signs, writing, and a hearing teacher experienced in the 
work of educating the Deaf, making efforts to communicate with 
him. A tine young fellow, about twenty-four years of age, 
who earns good wages as an automobile mechanic, but whose 
life has been next to ruined by the process of education he was 
forced through. He was born deaf. He cannot talk nor read 
the lips, fie can only make a few of the commonest signs, 
can only read manual spelling when it is spelled very slowly, 
then he repeats each letter to make sure what it represents 
and at the end of a word puzzles over its meaning. He was 
educated in a Massachusetts Oral School ; no, not Northampton, 
nor yet Horace Mann, neither of these schools ever turned out 
so pitiable a wreck. It was a sectarian oral school and they 
made the sorriest possible mess of it. Some times he has a 
half day off, and then he brings it to me to spend it for him. 
He stays till I go, and then wants to go with me. The only 
thing that I can compare him to is a faithful dog. He came in 
recently carrying a bag, and after a great deal of laborious 
explanation he made me understand he was taking the boat for 
Boston, on his vacation, and half an hour before time of boat’s 
departure 1 found he had bought no ticket, and urged him to 
start for the pier, but he wanted to defer it to the last moment. 
He came back yesterday, and instead of proceeding to his home 
in the suburbs, he brought himself here at a time when a 
blind man could have seen that the demands on me precluded 
entertaining mere visitors, and after some persuasion I got him 
to go to home, and it took him twenty minutes to say good-bye. 

He had been gone but a few minutes when in came Mr. 
Orslspeak on a vacation visit from another city. I had met Mr. 
Oralspeak once or twice in the past and first made sure he 
wasn't here on any business of anybody’s but his own. He 
always gets off a sentence orally first, and then slowly spells 
it, and then repeats it orally, so he tells you what little he has 
to say, three times. To one who is unable to read the lips at 
all, this is one of the Class A, Blue Ribbon Goat Getters. It 
is carried close to the endurance limit when he retails every- 
thing about his father’s physical ailments, his mother’s rheu- 
matism and his sisters babies, all of whom, unfortunately, or 
otherwise, I do not know. After a while he queries: “Do I 
know Edward B. Gink? - ’ And his mouth goes wide open in 
amazement that I do not know Edward B. Gink, and he tells 
me in quite a superior manner that Edward B. Gink was a 
playmate of his in Pittsboro, and that Edward B. Gink has a 
shoe store right here on 8th Ave. Had 1 never seen that? i 
confess to having noticed shoe stores on 8th Ave., (8th Ave. 
covers ten miles of city streets) but his playmates' emporium 
was a blank to me. Then, after a look of commiseration, he 
told me he was going to have lunch with Mr. Gink that very 
day, and the way he said it you would gather that he was 
going to dine with General Pershing. When he finally did go 
something must have happened for he never came back, as he 
had threatened. 

❖ 

There have been some, and will be many more, interesting 
contributions to the papers for the deaf and whole hearted 
tributes to the memory of Alexander Graham Bell, but after 
all is said and done, the Deaf have had few friends as sincere. 
He knew deafness as few normal know it, and after he had 
seen so many cases of people unnecessarily deaf, he put his 
whole heart in bringing about preventive measures, for none 
can gainsay that no person ought to be predestinated to live 
a life with only three or four of the allotted senses given to man 
and that was Dr. Bell’s aim in the several attempts he made 
to bring about enforcement laws. Because he had been a 
successful oral teacher, he held enthusiastic views on the subject, 
but he was hot, by any manner of means, an opponent of 
signs and spelling. He knew they had their place. At all 
times he was thoughtful and considerate of deaf people, and 
would hold up an assemblage of hearing men at convention-, 
if he found a deaf person present, and no one interpreting. 
He has acted as interpreter himself on several occasions when 


I was present. He was invariably thoughtful in his dealing 
with the deaf, and it was my good fortune to enjoy his per- 
sonal friendship to an unusual extent. About twenty years ago, 

I wanted a posed photograph of hin.\ and wrote to Washington 
requesting it. and the answer came back to call for him at the 
old Albermarle Hotel at ten o'clock on a given morning, break- 
fast with him and take him to the studio. About three years 
ago, I wrote and suggested a new sitting, and he wrote me he 
would be in New York at the Hotel Loraine the following 
Thursday, and if I wanted him to come and get him. He was 
ready promptly at the time specified, and as we walked along 
Fifth Ave., he spelled and signed freely, though a great many 
of the pedestrians on the street recognized him, and turned to 
get a second look at this wonderful man with his splendid 
physique and his handsome features. He asked nrre what the 
deaf were saying about him, and I told him that thex were not 
saying anything at which he smiled. After my professional 
work was done I escorted him back to the hotel and he expressed 
regret that his signs had deteriorated, but I told him he was 
still a Master at it. He came back with the statement that he 
saw deaf people so rarely he had forgotten a great many signs 
and it wasn’t as easy to talk that way as it had been once. When 
I asked him when he was leaving, he smiled and said: “I’ll 
answer that all in signs, and then announced he was leaving 
on sleeping car at midnight, and hoped to be back in W ashing- 
ton to eat his breakfast in his own home tomorrow morning,” 
and no one could make more graphic signs. When it comes to 
real benefactors the deaf have not had many, but Alexander 
Graham Bell was one of them. The world of the hearing 
owed him the greatest debt, but this generation do not know 
how to appreciate it, though future ones will. . . t-t 

❖ 

Every month I hope to run a little paragraph about the 
“Movies”, though the Deaf everywhere have the best shown 
them, here in New York the great number of theatres (there 
are 12 within easy walking distance of my home) makes compe- 
tition keen and everything is eagerly bought for exhibition. 
For a long peroid of time we had a run of rot No other word 
describes it. Silly stuff acted out to keep the actors busy earn- 
ing their salaries, and at the same time the news reels shown 
less frequently, and the cartoons, travel, educational and trick 
pictures absent altogether. This miserable hodge-podge brought 
about what the exhibitors paraded as Double Feature shows,, 
everything eliminated that was of real interest and reel interest, 
and our intelligence insulted with too long pictures of absolutely 
no merit. 

The tide has turned in some of the houses and we are again 
getting our money's worth and more. In a single week 1 
saw "Smilin’ Thro” and “Turn to the Right,” and all the 
sermons ever preached or ever written are unable to bring 
home to the auditor of the spectator the fundamentals of all 
religion as do these two dramas, which were tremendous hits 
on the speaking stage and are now secure classics of the 
celluloid drama. 

Then, if you want a thrill or if you want your children to 
know what life in the Polar regions is, take them to see 
"Nanook of the North” and let them learn as no book can 
teach them. , 

The Southern Optimist has been born again, and let us hope 
this time it has come to stay, and its stay will be helped by the 
N. A. D. gathering in Atlanta in 1923. though the deaf are not 
enthusiastic in the matter of patronizing the publications already 
existing for them. In an article in The Optimist, Mr. J. H. 
McFarlane writes: 

“The religious welfare of the deaf is sadly neglected' in spite 
of the fact services for the silent brethren are conducted 
in practically all large centers of the deaf. I he deaf are 
preached to entertainingly wherever they congregate for wor- 
ship in large numbers, but apparently their religion except 
in rare instances, doesn’t take much hold on them. The in- 
fluence is that the majority of them go spiritually hungry, 
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which bodes poorly for their advancement. They need to be 
“brought through” by such prayer and supplication on the part 
of their spiritual leaders as would leave no time nor inclination 
for these leaders to indulge in worldly things that have noth- 
ing to do with the kingdom of God.” 

I wonder where Mr. McFarlane will find that sort of a 
leader outside of a Monastery ? A religious leader must know 
the people he essays to guide, and in order to know them, 
he must share in their life, and know what temptations, 
hardships and set-backs are theirs. He must know them 
at work and at play too. The men who have worked in 
the field of the deaf with greatest glory are those who have 
known the deaf best. One cannot know his fellow men when 
he meets them only in their pews on Sunday. 

❖ 

Every little while the newspapers report cases of miracu- 
lous healing of the deaf and dumb. Those healed never 
are among the known deaf, but always strangers who may or 
may not have been healed, or may or may not have been deaf. 
The Ne<w York Times recently told of an 80-year old woman 
who had been a deaf-mute since her childhood, who, after an 
attack of pneumonia, could hear perfectly, and “talked in 
girlhood tongue.” Then over in Brooklyn, if you believe the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Sept. 9, 1922, at a Gospel Tent on East- 
ern Parkway, two colored deaf mutes were “healed.” 

❖ 

There is genuine regret over the retirement of Dr. J. H. 
Cloud as Principal of the St. Louis school, not merely because 
if announces the end so far as concerns a deaf man being 
at the very head of a school for the deaf, but because it may 
mean a change of methods in that school with Dr. Cloud out, 
though if one of the staff he has trained takes his place there 
is every probability that the old school w'ill hew to the combined 
line. 

❖ 

On every one of the 365 days in the year, a regularly ordered 
series of trains leaves the Grand Central Terminal, New York 
for Providence and Boston, with Pullman and Dinning car 
equipment. On one day, and one day only, which hap- 
pened to be July 1st of this year, when a strike for one thing, 
and an unprecedented out-pouring of people for the 4th of 
July holiday, and the usual Saturday half-holiday exodus, 
the schedule was smashed to smithereens, whatever they may 
be. Now it just happened by a stroke of ill luck, that that day 
I was due for a business visit with the good brothers of Prov- 
idence Division of the N. F. S. D. To make matters worse a 
storm hit the city at noon that tied up the subways and when 
I reached the Grand Central by taxi, after being tied up in 
the subway by the flood, the station was crowded so danger- 
ously the police were in charge, and I only got' by the line 
because I happen to own a Police Line card. Then I found 
the railroad in hazardous shape, no trains being bulletined, 
and four hours behind schedule. Finally a train left for Provi- 
dence, and when I asked the conductor if there was a diner on 
lie laughed and told me I was lucky to get to Providence at all 
that day, so I went without lunch or dinner, though at New 
Haven sandwiches were procurable. In spite of being hours 
late, a committee awaited me at Providence, but we did not 
connect because they were watching for a train from N. Y., 
and that meant Pullman equipment and a diner, so they did not 
recognize the train, and did not look for me. The station 
has so many exits it is not possible for three men to watch 
all, so finding no welcomers, I hit the restaurant for a brief stay 
and taxied to Maccabees Hall, where I had taken part in 
■Several affairs with the Providence boys, but that place was 
dark, and the janitor did not know where the organization 
had moved to. Neither did the druggist on the corner. A 
policeman couldn't help me out either, so a happy thought came 
to have the druggist phone the school for the Deaf, as Sec'y 
Enger of the Division is an instructor there, but the answer 


came back that while they knew Mr. Enger was attending the 
meeting, no one there knew' where. Some predicament believe 
me, after ten o'clock at night, after an eight hour journey all 
the way frorr.' New York, and right in Providence where 1 
wanted to be, but not with the Providence boys, so what to do? 
My cop friend passed again, and got out pencil and paper to 
tell me that if I went three blocks down Westminister St., the 
restaurant proprietor on the corner, knowing a lot of the deaf 
boys might be able to help me, and just as I got there I ran 
into Fritz Ruckdeshel of Providence Division, who had been 
r waiting me hours at the station, and Livingston was not glad- 
der to see Stanley in the heart of Africa than I was to see 
“Fritizie” in the heart of Providence and my visit was not 
fruitless, and no one ever enjoyed a night’s rest as I did com- 
ing back in the early hours of Sunday morning in a sleeping 
car. 

❖ 

Those McCormick girls of Chicago certainly get a large 
amount of space in the daily papers, with one of them going 
to marry an aged Swiss gentleman, or not geing to, and the 
other going in the Movies, or in Grand Opera, or not going 
to, but the present reference to them is to tell all the Deaf 
N. A. D. visitors to John D. Rockfeller’s Cleveland estate, 
whose potographs I made in a group, that the two little girls 
with John D. in the photograph with the Deaf guests are 
Mathilde and Muriel McCormick. 

Alexander L. Pach. 



THE MOST ERUDITE “COP" NEW YORK 
EVER HAD: LIEUTENANT GEORGE QUACK- 
ENBOS, of Staten Island, One-Time Two-Gun Man, 
Doctor of Medicine and Professor of Greek and Latin, 
who obtained his place on the Force from Commis- 
sioner Theodore Roosevelt twenty-six years ago on the 
Strength of his ability to Quote Virgil ; who is able to 
speak twelve languages and several American Indian 
Dialects, in addition to being an expert in Deaf-and- 
Dumb sign languages, and who has just retired from 
the active list of the Metropolitan Force. — New Vorx 
Times. 

Mr. Quackenbos taught one term at the New Jersey 
School tor the Deaf and his' versatility was the surprise 
of everyone. He is a brother of Dr, John Quacken- 
bos, of Columbia College. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Organized. 1880. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


OFFICERS 

JAMES H. CLOUD. President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES W. HOWSON. First Vice-President . 

Instructor School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

CLOA G. LAMSON, Second Vice-President . 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 



ARTHUR L. ROBERTS. Secretary and Treasurer . 
206 East 55th St., Chicago, 111. 

OLOF HANSON, Board Member. 

Architect, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHN H. McFARLANE. Board Member. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

ALEX. L. PACH, Board Member. 

Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 


Our Roll of Immortals 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 

In this and succeeding issues we are printing a complete 
list of those who have become LIFE MEMBERS of the 
National Association of the Deaf. Their number is grow- 
ing' steadily, and the Association is well on the road to a 
stable and substantial membership. If your name is not 
on this or future lists, get it there, by all means. Those 
who have not yet received their Life Membership Certifi- 
cates will lie sent theirs in a short time. 


I . . . . 

. . . . E. A. Hodgson 

New York 

2 . . . 

T. F. Fox 

New York 

3 - •• 

. . . . G. T. Dougherty 

. . . . . Illinois 

4 - . • 

.... Cora E. Coe 

.... California 

5 • • • 

....B. B. Sheffield 

.... Minnesota 

6 .. . 

....Ruth Mendleson 


7 - * - 

— .C. J. Poole (deceased).... 

California 

8 ... 

. . . . T. S. Marr 

Tennessee 

9 - . ■ 


Kansas 

10 . . . 

. . . . Sabra T. Wilson 


II . . . 

. . . . Fred De Land 

Dist. of Col. 

12 ... 

. . . . J. B. Hotchkiss 

Dist. of Col. 

13. • . 

....Louis Baur 

. . . . . Missouri 

14.. . 

....Alice T. Terry 

California 

15. . . 

...,J. H. Cloud 

Missouri 

16... 

. ...Yetta Baggerman 

Oklahoma 

17. . . 

. . . . Pearl Herdman. 

Missouri 

l8. . . 

....Mattie Merrill 

Missouri 

19.,. 

....Mrs. C. L. Minor 

Missouri 

20. . . 

....Anna M. Roper 

Missouri 

21 . . . 

E. W. Frisbee 

Massachusetts 

22 

....Clara L. Steidemann 

Missouri 

23 ... . 

... Bridgman Russell 

Minnesota 

24. . . 

. . . . P. J. Hasenstab 

.... Illinois 

25 . . . 

.....Mrs. P. J. Hasenstab 

Illinois 


Motor Cars and the Deaf 

When this article reaches our readers, there will have 
met in Boston, deliberated, formulated, recommended, etc., 
the men who have to do with licensing automobilists all 
along the Atlantic seaboard, as far south as Maryland. 

What these men have decided upon will very likely be 
incorporated in the ordinances and the statutes of cities 
and states m this territory, iii the effort to make uniform 
the restrictions and requirements placed upon motorists in 
the name of the law. 111 

An effort has been made to prevent any unfavorable re- 
commendation regarding deaf drivers. The outcome of 
these efforts will be related and due credit given in these 
pages later on. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland debar the deaf 


from operating motor cars. We believe these are the only 
states which do. The District of Columbia, through its 
Traffic Bureau of the Police Department, has lately refused 
to issue permits to deaf drivers, although several own and 
operate cars with permits obtained before this order went 
into effect. Maryland refuses permits to the deaf under an 
arbitrary decision b3 r its Automobile Commissioner and 
not by statute. Pennsylvania’s prohibition is by statute. 

A year or so ago, the California legislature was consid- 
ering a hill, which if passed would have prevented the 
deaf from driving cars. Timely intervention, and a prac- 
tical demonstration of the ability of deaf drivers, given 
the legislative committee handling the bill bj- Mrs. Eden, 
quashed the measure. 

A like attempt in St. Louis was prevented by quick and 
determined action of the deaf there. They raised a fund 
and employed a lawyer, a traffic expert, to fight the meas- 
ure to the last ditch. It was pigeonholed. 

IT IS TIME that a UNITED STAND be made by the 
deaf and their friends, to DO AWAY with these UNJUST 
and DISCRIMINATORY LAWS and ARBITRARY 
RULINGS. 

IT MUST BE DONE. 

What are the arguments in favor of the deaf as motor 
car drivers? There are many, and have been repeated 
time and again. Getting down to one irrfeutable proposi- 
tion as a basis for action, what do we find: 

, This: THAT NO STATE OR MUNICIPALITY 
CAN LEGALLY DEBAR THE DEAF FROM OPER- 
ATING MOTOR CARS ON THE STREETS AND 
HIGHWAYS WHICH THEY HELP MAINTAIN BY 
THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PUBLIC TAXES. 

Officials and law-makers may claim that deaf drivers 
MENACE THE PUBLIC SAFETY. 

The deaf reply: PROVE THAT THE SAFETY OF 
THE PUBLIC IS MENACED. 

An ARBITRARY EXPRESSION OF OPINION 
should have no weight in a question that seriously effects 
the happiness and material welfare of a large number of 
people. 

What officials must be shown and what must be taken 
into consideration is the fact that a large number of the 
deaf own and operate motor cars, and athough they may 
meet with accidents now and then, these accidents are not 
due to lack of hearing, and the percentage of accidents, 
among deaf drivers is no greater than it is among hearing 
drivers. 

It is natural for persons unacquainted with the deaf 
to jump to the conclusion that they are unfitted to oper- 
ate machinery, and much less a motor car, in the persent 
congested condition of our streets and highways. 

THEY MUST BE SHOWN. 

As in the California case no man of sense and discern- 
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ment, however prejudiced he may have been previously, 
could refuse to admit his error after being driven through 
heavy traffic on a city street by a first class deaf driver. 

THIS ARGUMENT STRIKES HOME. Words, miles 
of them, may be useless, where this one simple test, con- 
suming a half-hour at most, convinces the most skeptic. 

THE STATE CANNOT MAKE YOU PAY FOR 
SOMETHING AND THEN REFUSE TO LET YOU 
USE IT — the highway. 

AN ARBITRARY AUTOMOBILE COMMISSIONER 
CANNOT TELL AN INTELLIGENT, SELF-RE- 
SPECTING DEAF MAN THAT HE IS INCOM- 
PETENT TO HANDLE A MOTOR CAR, AND GET 
AWAY WITH IT. NOT IF THE DEAF STAND 
TOGETHER AND GO ATFER HIM. 

GO AFTER HIM. 

Atlanta Beckons 

Plans for the Atlanta Convention, August 13-18, 1923, 
are in full swing. Your entertainment and material com- 
fort will be well provided for while you are within the 
hospitable confines of the Southern metropolis, the home 
of beauty and chivalry unrivalled. 

A visit to Atlanta, if you have never been that far South 
in Dixie, will be a revelation. You Northerners of colder 
climes will revel in the sunny skies of the Southland, and 
the Southland skies are never sunnier than in the vicinity 
of Atlanta, where the celebrated Georgia peaches bloom, 
where the beloved watermelon am smilin’ on the vine, and 
friendly Stone Mountain slopes gently upward that you 
may climb its broad granite back and get an exequisite 
and incomparable view from the summit. 

While Atlantans are PLANNING FOR YOUR PLEA- 
SURE, are you PLANNING TO KEEP FAITH WITH 
THEM? 

They expect you. THREE THOUSAND strong, on 
August 13, and they will be prepared to entertain you, 
THREE THOUSAND strong, until August 18. 

If you go and enjoy the hospitality of these true sons 
and daughters of the sturdy and chivalrous South, you 
will leave reluctantly, promising yourself you will return 
at no very distant date. 

Special cars and special trains will be run to Atlanta 
from Northern points, on the main lines of travel. Full 
•details, railroad rates, etc., will be given in these pages 
later on. A special will leave New York and pick up con- 
vention-goers all along the route, as well a special from 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. The North- 
ern part of the country will converge fanwise at Atlanta 
August 13-18, 1923. 

Don’t neglect to begin planning NOW for this most en- 
joyable trip into the heart of a great and hospitable coun- 

The Oily Oilman 

The other day, a young man came into my office. He 
is a hearing son of deaf parents. He had a proposition 
for the material alleviation of the deaf, whom he wished 
to help. 

In effect, he was selling, or preparing to sell oil stock. 
His proposition was A-i, giltedged, watertight, and other- 
wise variously sound and full of unmistakable promise. 

We listened courteously, albeit our time was precious, 
and we were burdened with sundry duties that would not 
wait. When the oratory was over, a few question? brought 
,$tit these facts: 

Nb compay has been formed: 

Price bf’stock was not determined; 

No salaries were to be paid anybody; 


Not a drill has been sunk on the site in view; 

The promoter’s ideas of doing business were hazy. 

We suggested that it was a queer way to help the deaf — 
by risking their hard-earned money in such a vague enter- 
prise, and even were the company formed and doing busi- 
ness, oil stock would be about the last recommendation we 
would make the deaf in an investment w r av. 

Like the general public, the deaf are getting their share 
of attention from wildcat promoters, misguided philan- 
thropists, would-be captains of industry, inexperienced or- 
ganizers trying to play the capitalistic game, and what 
not. 

KEEP YOUR DOLLARS IN THE BANK. Do not 
give them to the first slick promoter that comes along, and 
whom you know- nothing about. 

If you want SOUND INVESTMENT, ask your 
BANKER. 

HE KNOWS. 

Voting By Proxy 

When the Detroit Convention in 1920 abolished the Mail 
Vote law, it provided that members not in attendance at 
conventions might vote by proxy. 

The promoter’s ideas of doing business w'ere hazy. At- 
lanta Convention may give their proxies to members in 
their neighborhood or elsewhere w'ho do attend. 

Arrangement will be made whereby every member in 
good standing will be provided with an official blank 
whereon he may indicate the person whom he desires to 
cast his vote for him. This will entail a good deal of 
work, but we wish every member to feel he or she has 
some voice in the proceedings. 

Atlanta, 1923, Program 
Committee Bulletin 

Our megaphonic blasts in previous issues of Worker have 
helped turn all eyes toward Atlanta, 1923 , and now that we 
have the attention of the “silents” far and wide we’ll let out 
another. 

Atlanta, as those who have been there don’t need to be told, 
is 1 HE CONVENTION CITY of the South, in which respect 
it is to this section what Detroit is to the North. Detroit boasts 
of the great batting average of one or more conventions every 
nay during the good old summer time. Atlanta likewise, handles 
several conventions at a time during the season of big get- 
togethers, and it does it handsomely. 

Atlanta has the edge on any city in the north when it comes 
to entertaining the crowds, inasmuch as one must come south to 
taste of the genuine hospitality handed down from colonial 
times. We repeat it, there’s something in the epithet that we 
applied to the Gate City in a previous bulletin — “City of the 
Glad Hand.’’ Come to Atlanta next August and see what that 
something is. 

The national convention of the deaf held in Atlanta in 1921 
proved an eye-opener to the delegates, some of whom traveled 
from far-off corners of the country to partake of southern 
hospitality. It demonstrated that Atlanta knows how to do 
such an affair up in grand style. But that was merely 
Atlanta's tryout in the matter of entertaining a big crowd of the 
deaf. Next time will be a TIME. 

Just a hint of what’s coming to those who attend the biggest 
affair ever staged in deafdom. One of our committee thrdugh 
her connections higher up in Atlanta plans to entertain 'thf Nads 
at a “Dixie Dollar Dinper” at the exclus&t Country Club ‘ of 
that city — a magnificent feast at a compartively insignificent 
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price — something never attempted at any previous gathering of 
a national organization of the deaf. 

But the “feast of soul’ - won’t lag behind. The biggest 
intellectual guns among the deaf will be booming in Atlanta 
next summer — about which we’ll have something to say later. 

The “booster committee” of the Atlanta Typographical Union 
expresses its “Come to Atlanta” in the following appealing 
sentiments : 

“And August is queen of the summer months, for it is then 
that the farfarned Georgia peach reaches the pinnacle of its 
glory and joins hands with its twin rival, the Georgia melon, 
in conferring a never-to-be-forgotten benediction upon the 
visitor within its realm.” 

J. H. McFarlane, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


Rev. Dr. Cloud in Denver 

The Rev. James H. Cloud, D. D., of St. Louis, spent the 
month of August doing Church work in Denver. Several 
Sunday services, supplemented by a few week-evening 
lectures, were held at St. Mark’s church. Eleven deaf 
adults and eleven hearing children of deaf parentage were 
baptized by the Rev. Dr. Cloud, who also presented a class 
of fifteen for confirmation. The class was confirmed by 
the Rt. Rev. Fred lugley, S. T. D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Colorado, who also preached the sermon. The service 
and the sermon was interpreted into the sign-language by 
Dr. Cloud. The following is the sermon by Bishop 
Ingley : — 



RT. REV. FRED INGLEY, S.T.D. 


As ye go, preach. — St. Matthew, 10.7 

It is a great pleasure to be here to-day. 1 embrace the 
opportunity of conferring confirmation and at the same 
time present affectionate greetings to my silent brethren. 

1 desire to express my appreciation of the work done by 
mv reverend brofche - whose interest in our welfare has in- 
spired him to work hard during a, hot month when he is en- 
titled to a well-earned vacation. \Ve are hoping that ar- 
rangements can be made for a visit every two or three 


months. I shall give him a hearty welcome and you wil 1 
give him warm response whenever he can come to us. 

My text consists of four words: “ As ye go, preach. ” 
When our Lord gave that command, He did not mean them 
only for His apostles. Xor did he mean that we are to 
preach a formal sermon. He means that every follower 
of His shall preach His gospel day by day through his 
daily life. The most effective sermons are not preached 
on Sunday but lived on Monday. In the New Testament 
there are four gospels. They are Saint Matthew, Saint 
Mark, Saint Luke, and Saint John. Have you ever heard 
of the fifth gospel? It is the gospel according to you; the 
gospel that is preached through your personality. Many 
men ignore the written gospels in the Bible. But they 
cannot ignore your gospel. There is some one who -walks 
and talks and works with you, — he know's you pretty well, 
better than you think. What gospel do you preach to him? 
“No man liveth unto himself.” We touch somebody at 
every turn. The greatest contribution any one makes to 
his generation is not his oratory, nor his wealth, nor his 
learning but his example. As you go preach! The ex- 
ample of your daily life is your sermon. Your example 
means heaven or hell to some one who looks up to you and 
patterns his life after yours. 

The beautiful story of Ruth illustrates my point. Why 
did Ruth love Naomi so much that she was willing to do 
any thing if only Ruth might join destines with Naomi? 
Because Naomi’s life presented such consistency of con- 
duct and lovliness of character that Ruth, (although an 
heathen woman), was won to a belief in the God of Israel. 
Emerson says: “What you do speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say.” Children are more impressed by the 
footsteps of their parents than by their precepts. 

To those confirmed let me say this: Your example will 
mean much to your brethren. God expects much from 
those to whom He gives much. Christ’s test is:“ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” In my last parish there was 
a man stone deaf who never missed a Sunday service. I 
asked him why he came. “Can you hear me when I 
preach?” He answered: “No.” Can you hear the choir 
sing? “No.” Then why do you come so faithfully? 

“Because I have two boys and to them I want to give an 
example of faithful attendance at public worship.” 

At the last great day when you stand before God’s throne 
to give an account of your life to a merciful Judge, some 
one will stand next to you and pointing to you will say: 

“I was what I was because you were what you were.” 

Excellence in any department can be attained by the labor 
of a life time ; but not at a less price. — Dr. Johnson. 


The customs of military service require officers to visit the kitchens 
during cooking hours to see that the soldiers’ food is properly pre- 
pared. One old colonel, who let it pretty generally known that hi* 
orders must be obeyed without question or explanation, once stopped 
two soldiers who w-ere carrying a soup-kettle out of a kitchen. 

“Here, you,” he growded, “give me a taste of that.” 

One of the soldiers ran and fetched a ladle and gave the colonel the 
desired taste. The colonel spat and spluttered. 

“Good heavens, man! You don’t call that stuff soup, do you?” 

“No, sir.” replied the soldier meekly, “it’s dish-water we was emp- 
tyin’, sir.” 


At a dinner party recently given the suhject of regular hours and 
plain diet was discussed. Several had spoken when one of the guests 
remarked, “You may not believe it, hut for ten years I rose on the 
stroke of six, half an hour later was at breakfast, at seven was at work, 
dined at one. had supper at six. and w as in bed at 9 AO. In all that 
time I ate the plainest food and did not have a day’s sickness." The 
silence that followed was awful, but finally another guest asked, “Wilt 
you permit a question?” "Certainly.” was the reply; “what do you wish 
to know?” “Well, just out of curosity,” said the other, “I would 
like to know what you were in prison for.” 


Gilbert Stuart, though a celebrated artist, was likewise a great 
braggard. On one occasion a .great public dinner was given to Isaac 
Hull by the town of Boston and he was asked to sit for his picture to. 
the artist. 

When Hull visited the studio Stuart took great delight in enter-- 
taining him with anecdotes of his English success stories of the 
marquis of this and harness of that which showed how elegant w as. 
the society in which he had been accustomed. 

Unfortunately in the midst of this grandeur, Mrs. Stuart, who did not 
know that there was a sitter, came in with apron on and her head tic4 
up with some handkerchiefs, from the kitchen and cried out; "Do yon 
mean to have that leg of mutton boiled or roasted?” to which Stuart 
replied, with great presence of mind. "Ask your mistress.” 




(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcom;d by this Department) 
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SILENT MARTIN 

) I LENT MARTIN has 


By Dick Birmimgham 

Britton, A1 McCoy, Tom Gibbons, Jeff Smith, Mike O. 
Dowd (4 times), Gus Christie, Soldier Bartfield, Harry 
Greb, Mike McTigue, Johnny Wilson, George Clip, 
Johnny Howard. Martin has clippings to show he 
received the newspaper decisions of the majorty of the 

above fights. He has a long 
list of knockouts to his record. 
Among them being Leo Benz., 
Young Fisher, Jack Toland, 
Sailor Maher, Frank Carbone, 
“Wild Bill" Fleming, Pal Reed, 
Jamaica Kid, Jack McCarron, 
Bull Anderson, Tommy Robe- 
son and Nero Chink. In most 
of his fights, he was seconded 
by two of his silent pals, Jimmie 

rH McMahon and Tim Mulcahy 

the professional ball player. 
The sporting editors of the daily 
papers were always warm in 
their praise of Martin. They 
described him as a slugger with 
a powerfull right wallop, and as 
^ tough as whale-bone and as 

i game as a pebble. 

[We believe the following in- 
cident written by Mr. Bernard 


a mighty stout heart. 

H And this sturdy deaf-mute puglist needed 
such a bulwark, because almost any other 
fighter wmuld have been heartbroken early 
in the game with Martin’s run of luck — isn’t 
puglistic history strewn with 
yams about “finds,” who being 
knocked out in their first ven- 
tures, flivvered forever after? 

But not so Silent Martin — that 
was the finest thing about him — 
he never slipped back. 

This game middleweight, 
ffirst saw r the light of day Dec. 

3, 1892, in little old New York. 

He became deaf when an infant 
and attended St. Joseph’s Inst., 

Westchester, N. Y., and played 
baseball and football there. 

When he left school, he secured 
a position in a lumber plant in 
Perth Amboy, N. J., where he 
got his start in the roped arneas. 

That was twelve years ago and 
today the famous Silent is a bat- 
tle-scared veteran of 500 battles. 

Although Martin isn’t the fight- 
er he was five years ago, he is 
still in the ring and able to hold 
his own with many of the rising 
youngsters of today. This was 
shown recently when Martin 
went up to Maine to battle a 
big burly negro by name of 
■“Smiling Kid” Nolan, who is 
the light-heavy w r eight cham- 
pion of that state and who had 
fought Kid Norfolk to a draw'. 

In the first, second, and third 
rounds the big negro hit the si- 
lent w ith even r thing except the 
ring posts. He w r as fast and 
clever. Did Martin get dis- 
couraged and quit? Nix! In- 
stead he went to his corner w r ith 
a broad grin and came out for 
the fourth with sterling cour- 
age. The old fighting heart 
w'as there as of yore and he tore into the negro w'ith such 
fury that the latter was knocked cold for a long time. 

When Martin was in his palmy days he fought all the 
leading boxers of the country in w'elter and middleweight 
classes, 

It wmuld take too long to give a list of the fights Martin 
fought but here are a few of the fighters he met during his 
career and none of these were able to stop him: Jack 


REFEREE S SLOW' COUNTING 
ROBS “SILENT” MARTIN 
OF CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Martin was matched to fight 
Al McCoy, the Middleweight 
Champion of the World, up in 
Waterbury, Conn., in 1916. 
The Champion was an awk- 
w'ard but efficient southpaw. 
He always led w'ith his right 
hand extended along with his 
right foot. 

A victory by Martin would 
mean the “crown” and he was 
determined to win the coveted 
round was even, but the next four all 
w'ent to Martin. He did most of the hitting and had 
McCoy shooting stray blows from all angles. He out- 
punched, out-gained, and out-generaled the Champ. 
The sixth was even, both going at each other hammer 
and tongs. The next tw r o frames proved to be a repiti- 
tion of the early rounds with the Silent having the edge 
of the milling. 


SILENT MARTIN 
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And then came the memorable ninth. In this session, 
which the fans who packed the house claim was the hard- 
est and most furious three-minute fight ever staged, the 
Champ., feeling that the lead was being snatched away 
from him, rushed after Martin and rocked him with 
stinging rights and lefts, which seemed to have little if 
any effect on him. He bored in for more and the hotter 
the pace the better, it seemed, Martin liked it. Mc- 
Coy's nose was bleeding, his left eye blackened, and he 
was fast weakening. Just then Martin sent a well timed 
right to the chin, sprawling the Champion half-way 
through the ropes amid the roar of the crowd. 

Martin, believing that the fight was over, went to his 
corner and took a drink. McCoy struggled to his feet 
at the count of nine, and with the Silent’s back to him 
shot a wicked left to his stomach. The thump of the 
punch was so loud that the fans mistook the noise for 
thunder. That punch would have knocked any other 
fighter cold, but not so with Martin. Instead his ire 
was aroused all the more and he tore after McCoy like a 
tiger and floored him again with a right hook to the jaw. 
This time he was out and “dead to the world.” 

The referee started counting him out slowly and with 
each count he became slower — and then the bell rang, 
thus robbing Martin of the World’s Championship. — 
which is always the case with the deaf everywhere. But 
what is most remarkable about this affair is the way Mar- 
tin withstood that awful punch from behind and then 
came back and knocked the Champion to the “Land of 
Dreams.” 

o — o — o 


FOOTBALL 

With this issue of the Worker the boot of the pigskin will 
have replaced the crack of the bat against the baseball and the 
prospects are that many of the schools for the deaf will have 
football teams which will be heard much of later. The New 
Jersey school is already hard at work developing its team and 
its outlook for a winning team is bright in spite of the absence 
of six veterans. It opens its season Sept. 29, against Burlington 
H. S. at Burlington, N. J. 



THE SECRET OF COACHING 
The secret of successful coaching lies in the ability to dis- 
tinguish between work and play in the training of the team. No 
greater mistake can a coach make than to subject his proteges 
to too long training periods and to too many hard scrimmages 
or practice games, for it is here that they become over-fed with 
football. In other word, they become over-trained and stale. 
Feed a healthy little boy with too much candy — what happens. 
He, of course, doesn't want any more. Now, if he is just given 
one piece, he will ask — perhaps haw] — for more. This simple 
principle is precisely the same with football. Just give the 
team sufficient training to keep it in good condition and before 
each game one, possibly two days rest, and watch the results. 
We believe that Yale applied this principle to its team just 
before its game with Harvard last year. 



DYER AND MOORE HEAD SILENTS ON GRIDIRON 
Leon Dyer, for two years a star tackle on the Bucknell Col- 
lege football team a,nd a member of the Goodyear Regular 
and Goodyear Silents outfits for the past three years, has been 
named coach of the Silents for the coming season. 

After leaving college Dyer played with the 321st Field 
Artillery team. He then came to Goodyear, where he starred 



Left to right:- — Joe Allen, “Big-Six" Arthur Rasmussen, Bob Kennedy, Mgr. of Goodyear Regulars, “Iron-man” Dennis Wicklive, and Clyde 
Marshall. 

Four silent mainstays of the Goodyear Regulars, the hearing team of the Company, who have been keeping Goodyear in the Champion- 
ship running. 



THE CAPITAL SILENT ATHLETIC 
CLUB 

This club was organized in 1918 by 
pupils of the Kendall School of Washing- 
ton, D. C. It’s chief attraction is its 
basket-ball teams, which have been grow- 
ing stronger every year. It won IS out 
of 23 games during last year's season. 
With the addition of several new- stars, 
it expects to do better this winter. 


c. s. 

Record For 1921-22. 

OPP. 

27 

Capital City 

19 

19 

American Ry. Express 

15 

40 

Fourth Preb. Church 

5 

15 

Manhattan A. C. 

19 

33 

St. Paul Church 

29 

18 

Aloysious Big “5" 

26 

52 

Langdon, A. C. 

13 

20 

Gallaudet College 

35 

25 

Alefx Light. I. 

35 

45 

Carlisle A. C. 

14 

43 

Rosedale A. C. 

30 

15 

Y. M. H.. A. 

9 

20 

Bliss Electric 

14 

42 

Arlington A. C. of Va. 

15 

25 

Lithanian A. C. of Balt., Md 

, 29 

32 

De Motavs Masonic team 

13 

24 

Mercury A . C . 

18 

33 

Caseys Knight of C. 

45 

21 

Dominican Lyceum 

33 

29 

Mohawk A. C. 

21 

23 

Washington Preps. 

16 

3 6 

Emanons A. C. 

25 

21 

Hvattsville Co. F of Md. 

26 


Won 1 5 — Lost 8 . 


with the Regulars thru two seasons. Last year when the 
Regulars failed to put an outfit on the field, he joined the 
Silents. 

Dyer, altho a hearing man, anticipates no difficulty in mak- 
ing his intentions known to the Silents. He is a big, good- 
natured chap and has been closely associated with the Silents 
since first coming to Goodyear. 

The Silents will have practically the same outfit this fall 
that won the 1921 semipro championship of this city from the 
Marlows. They also claim the 1921 semipro championship of 
the state at their weight, altho they lost one game. That game 
was a much disputed affair which ended in a riot. It was 


played with the Massillon semipro outfit. Only two other 
losses have been sustained by the local outfit in the past three 
years. 

R. S. Moore, head of the Goodyear Silent Activities, man- 
ages the Silent team. All equipment has been ordered and 
will be on hand for the opening of practice, soon after 
September 1, at Seiberling Field. 

Moore is drawing up his next fall’s schedule. In addition 
to games with the local semipro outfits he is trying to book a 
game with the Washington and Akron Professionals and 
has booked a game with Massillon for the home field. — The 
Clan. 


BOYS’ BASKET-BALL TEAM, 
ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF. 

Front Row. left to right; 

Tarplv Prickett, l.f. ; He-zek- 
iah Lew'is, r.f. ; Freeman Davis, 
Capt. and c. ; Robert Black, l.g. ; 
Frank Dykes (sub.) g. 

Back Row: 

Finis Reneau, (sub.) f. ; Wil- 
liam F. Grace, coach; Claude 
Self, r.g. 

Season’s Record : 

Won 4 games and lost 4. 
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Thoughts as They Gome 

By JAMES F. BRADY 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
HEN Mr. Porter asked me to be a contributor to 
this periodica] I felt as much honored as I would 
have, had the editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
invited me to be a feature writer in his famous 
weekly. And embarrassed, having been out of 
practice of concentrating my mind on set subjects. No cinch to 
make up interesting articles month after month as that veteran 
of thirty-odd years, Brother Pach, has been doing. No harm to 
try, I thought, and accepted the kind offer. 

Who and what am I that Mr. Porter has picked me out? I 
am an average deaf person with no pretensions to greatness; 
have done nothing remarkable to warrant comment. An alum- 
nus of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf — commonly 
called, outside of the State, the Mt. Airy School. And am proud 
of having gone there and thankful for the many things 1 
received. A Frat and want every one to know it. A printer. A 
father. That about describes me. As for the reason why Mr. 
Porter thought so much of me, you wilJ have to ask him. He 
has not stated same to me. 

What will I write about? Knowing that variety is the spice 
of life I will not confine myself to any one thing. My contribu- 
tions will vary according to circumstances— and to my moods. 
They will be written in conversational style, devoid of ambigu- 
ous meanings. 

I will not aim to reform anything or anybody; to run the world 
is out of my line; mud-slinging, scolding and quarrelling I will 
not engage in; personal criticisms, the kind that hurt and reflect 
on the motives and purposes of others, are anathemas (unless 
one has proof to the contrary). Constructive criticism of things, 
acts, sayings and writings is welcomed. 

Some writers in papers for the Deaf are fond of criticizing the 
Oral Schools. I will not follow suit, not because I am an oralist 
but for the reason that this paper is not the proper medium 
wherein to express such opinions. They' should contribute them 
to the Volta Bureau at Washington, or have it out with the 
Committee on Education of their respective states. A place for 
everything, you know'. 

Now that I have introduced myself and my policy I bespeak 
the patience of my gentle readers if I flounder in my entrance 
to the field of “journalism. 1 ' 

Thank you! 


FRIENDLY HINTS TO PUPILS IN ALL SCHOOLS 

Vacation days are over and school has reopened — much to 
the disgust of some who do not value the three R’s ('Riting, 
’Reading, ’Rithmetic). The same old things every day when 
they would rather play. They do not see the necessity of 
learning Geography and to them History is dry and Grammar, 
which is but a stumbling block to getting an average of 100 
per cent, in examination. Books, books and more books here 
there and everywhere inviting all to read but they are rejected 
Time enough to read when you grow old, eh ? 

We are all well and happy. Everything looks rosy and we 
have nothing to complain of. Suddenly something happens to us 
and we cannot join in the companionship of other healthy play- 
mates. Right there we begin to appreciate the value of health. 

The value of education is not appreciated till we are thrown 
on our own resources in the outside world. Opportunity knocks 
and one’s lack of education prevents him from embracing it. 

Education makes a person well-balanced and helps him to get 
a sense of discretion and proportion. It trains common sense 
and when one has it he can take care of himself. 

Educa^j) opens up the secrets of Nature. It enables us to 
understand and enjoy the writings of great authors. With it 


newspapers are read with pleasure, and the news of foreign 
countries are better understood when you have learned your 
Geography well. 

An educated person is sought after for his conversational 
abilities and he becomes leader in organizations, etc. He has 
the chance to get good jobs which pay well. 

If education is necessary for a hearing person, how much 
more essential is it for the deaf people? A deaf person who is 
not educated or has a smattering of confused ideas has a double 
handicap to overcome. 

The purpose of schools is to train your minds and help you 
form character. No teacher anywhere can make one intelligent 
if the pupil does not put his mind and heart in his studies. 
The methods used in the schoolrooms were arrived at after 
years of experience and changes and the teachers took special 
courses to teach you. It cannot be disputed that they know 
better than you what is helpful to you. When you get to be 
smart do not think that you need not learn any more. The 
school prepares you for the battle of life and when you take 
your place in the outside world you will find that you will have 
to keep up with your education or be left behind in the march 
of progress. 

V\ ith all the facilities there are, there is no excuse for any- 
body to be stupid and to leave school with little to show for all 
the time you were there and the pains your teacher took to help 
you is a disgrace. 

One of the greatest helps to a person is the reading of good 
books. Reading at school is the beginning of a good habit and 
helps one to use good English and if persisted in when school 
days are over you will be an educated person. 


COMMENTS 

Several times it has been remarked to the commentator that 
the two national organizations — the N. F. S. D. and N. A. D. 
— are in danger of being controlled and managed by ex-Gal- 
laudet College boys to the exclusion of the non -collegians. The 
argument being that the college boys, as a rule, are clannish, 
stuck on themselves do not condescend to entertain suggestions 
from others, and will build up a machine to keep their kind at 
the helm and “sit down" on the “common people." 

It is to laugh! 

If it is true that Gallaudet boys prefer each other's company, 
they are only obeying a natural impluse — associating with men- 
tal equals. As for their other failings, so far as the writer has 
seen, there is nothing to it. There may be exceptions, of course, 
but this article concerns those that are intelligent, the ex- 
ceptions can be dispensed with. 

How can they build a voting-for-themselves-machine when it 
is well-known that the organizations are composed mainiv of 
those that never went to college? If they choose Gallaudet boys, 
for officers it is because of merit and ability to deliver the goods, 
not because of dictation from the college side. 

l ake the N. F. S. D. It has passed the experimental stage 
and is soon to become a million-dollar concern. It has legal 
and financial ramifications. Only men with brains that function 
can manage and steer it. It is a blessing that there have been 
two non-college men at the head — Brothers Gibson and Ander- 
son. Their mental status is above the average. There are not 
many like them around. When they step down coliege-trained: 
men or their equals among the "semi-mutes” who have shown 
business accumen will be chosen. Just because one has attend- 
ed Gallaudet is a poor excuse for discrimination. Cutting off 
one’s nose to spite the face is about as foolish. The N. A. D. 
and N. F. S. D. need brains, and the more material for offices 
there is the better for all. 
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Bro. Pach objects to the term “semi mute.” His argument is 
sound and would be a puzzle to the average hearing person to 
whom we are all alike, but among the deaf it is an understood 
expression. There must be a descriptive term for the deaf 
mute who is able to express himself with facility by speech and 
the use of the English language, or in many instances, the latter 
alone. “B.V.D.” does not express anything, in fact, it is not an 
abbreviation of anything, yet everybody who reads the adver- 
tisements knows that it is the trade-mark of wearing-apparel 
manufacturers. 

It would be a good thing if Bro. Pach could invent a better 
word that would have sense and meaning to the hearing as well 
as to us. Till he or any other person brings it out our old 
friend and standby will have to do. 

In most organizations for the deaf there is a member who 
never declines office. He offers to sacrifice his time to help the 
“cause," whatever it is. All honor to him. But he may be an 
officer in all or nearly all the organizations. He has many irons 
in the fire, as the sayings goes. Can he look after each iron and 
give it the proper turn? Doubtful! For the same reason he 
cannot put his whole heart and mind on one particular society, 
club, or association and if he is an executive or Secretary the 
organization suffers. If there is one that he believes he can do 
the best for, he should not accept offices in others, minor places 
excepted — that is, not actual management. But if the members 
insist on choosing him — well it is a horse of another color. 

In a book curiously embellished and bearing the title “Wit 
and Wisdom: Ten Thousand Anectodes,” imprinted 1888, were 
found the following gems: 

A happier illustration of the wonderful character of 
the Bible and the facility with which even a child may 
answer by it the greatest questions, and solve the sub- 
limest mysteries, was perhaps never better given than 
at an examination of a deaf and dumb institution some 
years ago in London. 

A little boy was asked in writing “Who made the 
world?" He wrote “In the beginning God created 
Heaven and earth.” “Why did Jesus come into the 
world?” "To save sinners.” “Whv were you born 
deaf and dumb while I was not?” “Never shall I for- 
get" said an eye-witness “the countenance of resignation 
that sat upon his face as he answered.” “Even so, 
Father, for it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

Another one: 

At a gathering a pupil of the Abbe Sicard gave the 
following extraordinary answers — “What is gratitude?” 
“Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” “What is 
bope?" “Hope is the blossom of happiness.” “What 
is the difference between hope and desire?” “Desire 
is a tree in leaf; hope is a tree in flower; and enjoy- 
ment is a tree in fruit.” “What is Eternity?” "A day 
without a yesterday or tomorrow.” “What is time?” 

“A line that has two ends; a path which begins in 
the cradle and ends in the tomb.” And a lot more of 
deep stuff. 

Extraordinary indeed! There evidently were giants, men- 
tally, in those good old days. Many a college senior would be 
embarrassed at the questions — even as you and I. (Parenthet- 
ically speaking. I believe the bov-wonders — or were they middle 
aged preacher-pupils? — had the ability to cram. Don’t you? 
And don’t it remind you of school days and how you did won- 
ders at the school exhibitions and examinations?) 


To be an enthusiast is to be the worthiest of affection, the 
noblest and the best that a mortal can be. — Wieland. 

Today is ours, we have it here.... To the gods belong to- 
morrow . — C ov.tr y. 
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The Deaf of Other Days 

mt 

Pageant Fantasy by Selyn Oxley 

FINAL EPISODE: GRAND HISTORICAL MARCH PAST OF THE DEAF OF FORMER 
AND PRESENT DAYS OF THOSE WHO NEED OUR HELP IN THE FUTURE 
Dedicated to The Rev F. IV. G. Gilhy, and the Deaf of Bii mine/han, Enqland. 

Edited by G. Frctttkland 


Persons Represented : 

THE LEADER, who interprets every Episode as M. C. or 
Showman. 


I. 

St. John of Beverley 

Bede 

4 Monks 

F atlier 

Mother 

Deaf Lad 

II. 

St. Swithun 

Group of, say, 25 poor Deaf 
and Blind 

III. 

Little Bov 
Deaf Man 

IV. 

Deaf Man 
Blind Man 
Crippled Child 
Porter 

Wife of Bath 
Monks and Peasants 

V. 

Lady Emma de St. John 
Princess Catherine 

2 Nurses 

King's Messenger 
Bearers 

Horse and Goat 

VI. 

James IV. of Scotland 
Duchess of Rothsay 

3 Princesses 
Princess Jean 
Earl of Angus 

VII. 

Ponce 
Bonet 
Carrion 
3 Boys 
3 Girls 


VIII. 

Bulwer 

Wallis 

Boyle 

Defoe 

H. Baker 

Cardanus 

Digby 

Beethoven 

Sir. J. Reynolds 

Other Noted Deaf 

IX. 

Brooke 

Dyott 

Soldiers 

Citizens 

X. 

Abbe de I'Epee 
Abbe Sicard 
Mother 

2 Deaf Girls 
Peddler 

3 or 4 Pupils 

XI. 

Abbe Sicard 
Soldiers 

2 Prisoners 

3 or 4 Pupils 

XII. 

Mrs. Creasy 
Master Creasy 
Rev. J. Towmsend 
Rev. Cox Mason 
Joseph Watson 
Chairman 
Gallaudet 
Deaf Printer 

XIII. 

Abbe Sicard 
Gallaudet 
Laurent Clerc 



TABLEAU: DEAF OF ALL NATIONS. 

(1.) Deaf of Europe : 

Teachers and Educated Deaf of Best-taught Nations, such 
as Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Scandinavia. Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, etc. 

Neglected Deaf of War-wasted or Undeveloped countries, 
especially Eastern Russia and Balkan States. 

A large Banner appealing for the Neglected Deaf should 
be carried, and smaller flags and national emblems may 
be used ad lib. 

(2) Deaf of Asia Minor.' 

Egyptian, Syrian and Turkish Pupils, with Banner. 

Specimens of neglected Arabs, Armenians, Egyptians, 
Kurda, Syrians, Turks, etc. 

(3) Deaf of India: 

Two educated Girls with Banner. 

Few Deaf and Deaf-Blind pupils. 


Mob of Neglected Ones— Hindus, Muhammadans and 
sundry Tribes of the Hill and Plain. 

(4) Deaf of China: 

Educated Boy and Girl with Banner. 

Teacher and 2 Pupils 
Mob of Neglected Ones. 

(5) Deaf of Africa: 

Two Educated Negro Children with Banner. 

Educated White Child who speaks. 

Mob of Neglected Ones, all races. 

(6) Deaf of Neve World: 

Deputation of Teachers and Educated Deaf of U. S. A. 
and Canada, with Banners of Gallaudet and de 1'Epe. 
(Some Neglected Ones could be included from Far North 
and Central and South America, but this is optional.) 

(7) Deaf of Australasia and the South Seas : 

Deputation of Educated Deaf and Teachers of Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand, with National Flags. 
(Neglected Ones optional.) 

All these when assembled should form a striking stage picture, 
and pains spent on the costumes, arrangement and action 
should be well rewarded by the pleasure and generous 
response of the audience. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SCENERY 
For a simple March Past before or after a complete per- 
formance of the Pageant, no scenery is necessary, and the halt 
for explanatory action and speech may be omitted. 

This ‘March Past,” however, may be used by itself, and 
especially for the sake of the final Tableau- Appeal : in which 
case the “halts will supply helpful explanation and add to the 
interest and importance of the production. 

A little scenery may then be desirable to assist the imagina- 
tion of the audience. This scenery may be quite primitive, 
but should be as portable as possible, with a view to its being 
carried on and off the stage or lawn without interrupting the 
march. There should be no waiting for scene-setting. 

If the performance take place indoors, and conditions favour 
the use of a magic lantern, preferably behind the screen, suit- 
able slides may be used as scenery. For example, the two 
Shrines in Episode III. can be projected by magic lantern, and 
backgrounds rendered in the same way. If performers are- 
few, the magic lantern might assist in showing the national 
groups at the close. 

I., II., VII., \ III. and perhaps XIV., require no scenery, but 
if convenient magic lantern backgrounds may be used, the lan- 
tern being behind the screen and the picture large enough to- 
cover the entire white space. 

III. Shrines of St. Osmund of Sarum and St. William of 
Xornvich. These can be painted canvasses between poles like 
banners, each brought in bv two of the characters, who rent the 
poles on the ground while the scene is in progress, and march] 
out with the scene-banner when it closes. 

IV. Door of Hospice. 

Door of Church 

These also can be portable scene pieces carried in and out as 
banners. The Hospice door should he a light frame made to. 
open and shut. The Church door is open throughout. 
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V. Cattle Entrance,, Swallowfidd .— This might be the 
Church doqr of No. IV. reversed, or of similar construction. 

VI. Door of Room, Holyrood Palace .— Hospice door of No. 
IV. reversed, or of similar construction, to open and shut. 

IX. ffou^e in Dam Street, Lichfield .— Canvas between ban- 
ner?poles, 4s III., brought in and held while Dumb Dyott 
mounts a. step-ladder behind and appears as on the roof. 

If desired, the Church door of IV. may be used to represent 
the Cathedral door. 

X. Door of Parisian House— Made as IV., to open and shut. 

XI. Ditto, or different design painted on back of X. 

Prison Roqm .— The device for Sicard’s escape needs no 

cumbrous stage carpentry; a simple stage illusion will suffice. 

Use a back screen showing a rough brick or wooden stable 
wall, but with only a few inches of ceiling. 

About two feet in front of this wall screen, hang a narrow 
canvas representing the ceiling of the room .(probably rough 
boards), with a piece cut out in the shape of a trapdoor in 
perspective. Nothing but blackness should be seen through 

this imaginary trapdoor. 

From the front, the whole arrangement should give the 
effect of a room with a trapdoor in the ceiling. The narrow 
ceiling piece can be attached by arms to the wall-piece, and 
the whole made to fold flat when not in use. The whole ar- 
rangement should be handily made for carrying on and off 
the stage. 

When SICARD climbs up to the trapdoor, he appears to go 
right through the ceiling, but in reality gains access to a step- 
ladder behind the wall screen. Descending this unseen, he 
next appears crossing the stage and entering the schoolhouse 
door. 

This incident should be well rehearsed, so that all mav 
work smoothly and safely. The Prison Room should be as 
dark as mav be thought desirable to assist the illusion. 

XII. No scenery required for the opening part. Table and 
chairs, however, can be brought in, and on the first four 
persons passing off the stage the Committee members can 
assemble for the meeting. On passing off they can take the 
furniture with them, as if clearing the meeting-room for other 
use; or, if preferred, deaf pupils of the School can be intro- 
duced to do this. 

XIII. Same Schoolhouse door as in XI. 

GRAND MARCH PAST. 

Prologue 

(To be spoken by THE LEADER, or other suitable person.) 

To all kind folk assembled here 
To see our Play, we wish good cheer! 

The Deaf have set themselves a task . * 

Of pictured pleading in a Masque; 

And, that they may not plead in vain, 

By word of mouth I 11 make it plain. 

First, then, behold in ages past 
Our silent story hath been cast; 

Our case, for centuries long unknown 
Shall now to you be featly shown; 

And History shall unfurl her scroll 
And let you view our silent roll. 

Upon the stage before you here. 

First let great Suinin’s son appear — 

\Two quaint figures, Japanese and Persian, here are seen 

approaching, and presently stroll leisurely across the stage.) 

A Japanese scion of royal blood, 

Who in his lonely dumbness trod 

Until some shock or spell his silence cured, 


And strangely thus his age — long fame ensured, 

Next him, the speechless son of Croesus see, 

The first-recorded cure by shock had he: 

Before his eyes his sire well-nigh was slain, 

Which fearful sight gave speech to him quite plain. 

In Rome and Greece, of legal rights 
The D?af had few; as witless wights 
Were treated: though, in Pharach’s land, 

A kinder lot was theirs, we understand. 

Some few in Roman homes did serve and wait, 

Whilst some at arts and crafts had nobler fate; 

In Pagan days indeed their case was sad, 

But Christian ways are making many glad. 

For Christ Himself the Deaf did heal, 

And surely now you’ll seek their weal 
By helping us to have them taught 
To think, and rightly clothe their thought 
In words, and practise ever}' art 
In which their skill may take a part. 

Watch through the progress of this Piece, 

And try to help them win release 
From silence drear and darkened days 
To sunshine bright and happier ways, 

For Christ Himself the Deaf did heal, 

The past moves on, and we must also move 
From step to step the progress made to prove. 

So now our Island’s tale we shall unfold 
Through days of legend, dim, mysterious, old, 

From which to kingly courts we shall fare, 

Where royal deaf had every loving care; 

And thence to cloistered cell we’ll penetrate, 

Where sunny Spain did open wide the gate 
Through which our prisoned ones began to find 
New heaven and earth, and re-created mind. 

And, as the ages pass along, 

Figures will appear, heroic, strong, 

Whose zeal advanced the work from stage to stage 

But now our book must turn another page, 

And great advance in mass before us looms: 

Schools must arise, and missions, churches, homes; 
Guilds and societies, too, must win their place, 

All deaf to reach in coming years of grace. 

And whilst our Pageant winds before your view, 

Give us a thought, and ask what you can do. 

’Tis not an idle play, but earnest plea 

For Deaf and Mute, before your eyes you see. 

O think of them! let ways and means engage 
Your thoughts to help them to a higher stage. 

If this you do, then not in vain our play, 

Retracing steps along life’s upward way: 

So, good folk all, 

Please heed our call, 

And, watching us, whose silent plight you see, 

Think, but for Grace of God, so might you be! 

LEADER: Behold! they come! Our Heroes of the Past! 

I. 

And first we see our good St. John. 

(ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY walks on the stage, preceded by 
a Cross borne by a Monk, while he leads the DEAF LAD by 
the hand. Just behind him are the two Parents, whilst BEDE 
brings up the rear.) 
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And see! with him walks the lad for whom he did so much 
for to his prayers and healing powers the gifts of hearing and 
speech this lad doth owe. 

Now, just behind, behold! our Beda walks. His holy fame 
all know to-day — fame won by learning heard from this saint- 
ly tutor here. 

Then thank St. John, good friends of ours; for his arts much 
history we do owe. 

Pass on, kind friends! forgotten ne’er ye’ll be, by deaf or 
other Christian folk. 

II. 

[There follows a crowd of pitiable and sad folks, all crowd- 
ing to the side as if awaiting one who should soon appear.) 

LEADER: But lo! what means that crowd of sorry folks 
who block the Bishop’s path? 

\ OICE OF A BLIND MAN. We be they whom/ our Swit- 
hun promises to restore to sight and hearing and speech once 
more: and now we await the fulfillment of his word in Win- 
ton’s stately Church hard bv. ( Whilst he speaks another 
procession of Monks is seen to approach with ST. SIP' IT HUN 
in the midst; and on reaching the centre of the stage he halts 
and speaks.) 

ST. SH I THUN. Why do these sick men come here to-day? 

Blind man. We do, my lord, but crave our sight and hear- 
ing and power of speech which thou hast led us to believe 
thou couldst give to us who kneel before thee here. (All 
kneel.) 

St. S with u\. And do ye all believe that I can really do 
this thing for all of ye this day? 

..Blind m\n. Not thou, my lord, but the Christ whose loyal 
child thou art. 

St. Swithun. O Lord God, the Father of Jesus Christ 
who did when on earth heal the deaf and dumb and blind, send 
Thy Spirit now, we pray Thee, to heal these Thy servants of 
their divers afflictions, so that they' may see and hear the things 
that belong to Thy Peace. (He then lays his hands in blessing 
over the people, and they with one accord give thanks to God 
and pass on.) 

“One inch of joy' surmounts of grief a span 
Because to laugh is proper to the man.” 

For subscription offers, see list on front inside cover. 


Ik T A X of course means 
I /% I I National Associa- 
A 1 / \ M 3 tion of the Deaf. 

k 'W of course means 

W \ I SEABOARD 

1 iLl I AIRLINERAIL- 

• J A. • * ^ • W A Y — New 
York to Atlanta 
via Washington 
(stop off if you 
wish) Richmond 
and the heart of 
Dixieland. 

S. B. MURDOCK 

G.E.P.A. 

142 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


THIS IS A DANDY! 

An Irishman and a Jew were discussing the great men 
who had belonged to each race, and, as may be expected, got 
into a heated argument. Finally the Irishman said: “Ikey, 
listen. For ivery great Jew y e can name, ye may pull out 
one of me whiskers, an for every great Irishman I can name 
I'll pull one of yours. Is it a go?” Ikev consented, and Pat 
reached over, got hold of a whisker, and said, “Robert Emmet” 
and pulled. “Moses.” said Ikey, and pulled one of Pat’s 
tenderest. “Dan O’Connell," said Pat, and took another. 
“Abraham,’ said Ikev, helping himself again. “Patrick 
Henry,” returned Pat, with a vicious yank. “Twelve sons 
of Jacob,” said Ikev grasping a handful of whiskers. Pat 
emitted a roar of pain, grasped Ikey’s beard with both hands, 
and yelled, “The Ancient order of Hibernians!” — An old One , 

See inside front cover for Comoination subscription rates. 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when „ 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning to 
publish in the near future. W e hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. W e wish to be inf armed of any error discovered in the 
list printed in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


GIBSON, B.S., WALLACE KNOWLES. Born Dec. 19, 1893, 
at Helena, Montana. Chemist, with Trinity Portland Cement 
Co., Dallas, Texas. Home address: Station A. Route No. 8, 
Box 356. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent signmaker. At- 
tended Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville (graduated 
1912) ; Kendal] School, Washington, D. C., one year; Gallaudet 
College (graduated in 1918) ; Helena (Montana) Business 
College, 1915. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity, Gallaudet College. Lost hearing at 
5 years from meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married 
June 30, 1920, to Irene F. Neal (deaf). Wife attended Kansas 
School for the Deaf; Oklahoma School for the Deaf and Texas 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Gibson was President of Gallaudet 
College Athletic Association, 1917-1918; Treasurer Gallaudet 
College Athletic Association, 1916-1917; President of Dallas 
Division No. 63, N.F.S.D., 1921. Was Chemist of American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Leadville, Colorado, Nov. 1, 1918, 
to Jan. 6, 1919. He assisted in the write-up of the Consititution 
(Texas) Literary Society and also has helped out the deaf of 
Dallas with important advices on occasional difficult questions 
arisng at literary meetings of the Fraternity. He has the con- 
fidence of the deaf of Dallas and also had of those at Denver 
where he lived one year and a half ago. 

GUMAER, CHAS. A. Born July 18, 1867, on a farm at 
Wurtsboro, Sullivan County, N. Y. Lives at Richmond High- 
lands, a suburb of Seattle. Attended the Michigan School; 
forced to leave on account of weak eyes. Can talk to some 
extent. Joined the Typographical Union at 18. Travelled 
some. Worked on all the dailies of Grand Rapids, Mich. In 
1891 he operated a Rogers machine; made a good record; 
in 189-1, he was given a three-week chance on the linotype. 
Known as “Silent Operator” and considered the first deaf 
operator in the United States. Struck out for Seattle in 1902; 
has been on the Seattle Post. Intelligence as an ad machine 
•operator 20 years constantly. Was an alternate delegate to the 
International Typographical Union Convention at San Francisco 
in 1915. Is a deputy sheriff; has been for five years. Mem- 
ber of the Frats and Woodmen of the World. Is secretary of 
the Washington State Association of the Deaf. President of 
the Puget Sound Association. Wasi married. Three hearing 
-children. A heavy taxpayer. 

H 

HICKS, GILBERT. Born Jan. 24, 1838, at Westbury, Long 
Island, N. Y. Nurseryman (retired), with Hick's Nurseries 
at Westbury, L. I. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent sign- 
maker. Attended New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb at 50th St., 1849-1856 and Fort Washington 
Ave., N. Y., 1857-1859. Born deaf. Married, 1872, to Amelia 
Willets (deaf) ; 1893, to Lillian Barkeo (deaf). Has one child, 
inventor of Hick's Tree Movers. Spent all his life at Westbury. 

L 

XINDSTROM, THURE A. Born 1880 in Sweden. Teacher 
at Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. Lives at 
2705 Cherry Ave., Salem. Educated at Washington State School 
for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash., and graduated from Gallaudet 


College in 1906. Married to Miss Susie Dickson (deaf) in 
1910, three hearing children. Lost hearing at six years of age 
from brain fever (total). No deaf relatives. Has been teach- 
ing at Oregon State School since leaving college. Also an 
excellent printer. 

LOUCKS, CHARLES HENRY. Born April 27, 1871 in 
Rockford, Iowa. Carpenter and cabinet maker for A. J. Clock- 
sin & Co., Aberdeen, South Dakota. Lives at 1024 So. Kline 
St. Aberdeen. Excellent speaker, fair lipreader, excellent sign- 
maker. Attended South Dakota School for the Deaf (1885- 
1892), Minnesota Agricultural College (1895). Member Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at eighteen 
months from spinal meningitis (partial). Married in 1896 to 
Theresia Kapaun (deaf). Has two hearing children and four 
hearing grandchildren. Was head butter maker and manager 
in a creamery (1895-1897). Owned a farm and carried on 
diary work (1893-1904). Was editor of the Diary and Cream- 
ery Department of the “Dakota Farmer,” a leading northwest 
agricultural paper (1894-1906). In 1904, retired from farm 
life and moved to Aberdeen. Was appointed first president 
of the South Dakota Association for the Advancement of .the 
Deaf when that association was organized in 1902. Is still 
president, having held that office ever since except the years 
1914-1915. 

KEMP, ELMO VALENTINE. Born Feb. 14, 1884, at Sandy, 
Utah. Instructor, Printing and Physical Culture, Montana 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Boulder, Mont. Home address: 
Boulder, Box 262. Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Utah School for the Deaf, 1891-1902. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, New Haven, 
konn„ 1902-1904. Member N. H. N. G. Alumni Association; 
Boulder Rifle Club; National Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at two and a half — cause unknown (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married, Nov. 1909, to Edith Williams (deaf). 
Has two hearing children. Held the following position: Large 
Boys’ Supervisor and Instructor in Physical Culture, Texas 
School for the Deaf, 1904-1905. Had a gym class of hearing 
ladies and Assistant Manager, Bathing House at Oceanside, 
Calif., in summer of 1905; Instructor in Printing and Physical 
Culture, Montana School for the Deaf, 1905-1921; was Boys’ 
Supervisor, 1905-1910. Secretary-Treasurer of the Montana 
Association of the Deaf, 1912-1915; President of Montana As- 
ciation of the Deaf, 1915-18. Owned half interest in moving 
picture business in three towns; has been running shows for 
three years, 1917-1920; sold out Feb. 1920. 

OLSON, EDWARD PETER. Born Mar. 17, 1879 in Defe- 
gros, Vesterbotten B, Sweden. Carpenter and builder and first 
class wood finisher under Carlson E. Snitkey Construction Com- 
pany. Lives at 1105 So. Main Ave., Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Cannot speak, can lipread a little, fine signmaker. 
Educated at the South Dakota School for the Deaf (1889-1899): 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and Sunshine 
Club. Born deaf, has one deaf brother. Married Nov. 26, 
1914 to Anna Gusdorf (deaf). Has one hearing child (living). 
Owns a large modern home and is comfortably fixed. 
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The deaf of Dallas, Texas, have re- 
cently dedicated a new church which was 
built largely through the efforts of Rev. 
J, W. Michaels, Baptist missionary to 
the deaf of the South. Mr. Michaels 
started the enterprise by donating the lot, 
and the deaf people of the city and state 
generally contributed liberally to the 
building fund until they had accumulated 
a sufficient sum of money to carry the 
work to completion. — The Virginia 
Guide. 


The sister of E. S. Foltz, teacher at 
the Oklahoma school, has decided to take 
up the profession of teaching the deaf, 
and has been for some time at that 
school taking lessons from one of the 
teachers and learning what she can in 
the class rooms she visits. We are 
pleased. We believe that children of 
deaf parents or their sisters and brothers, 
do make good, efficient teachers. The 
Miller girls at the Iowa school, the 
long and Thompson girls here, the 
Neal girl at the New Jersey school, for 
instance. There are a few sons of deaf 
parents who are. superintendents, Mc- 
Clure of the Missouri school, Stevenson 
of our school, Booth of the Nebraska 
school. The late Mr. Argo, who made 
the Colorado school one of the shining 
marks, had deaf parents, graduates of 
the Kentucky school. — Kansas Star. 


Miss Helen May Martin, a deaf-blind 
graduate of this school, made her first 
public appearance in the M. E. Church 
of Olathe the evening of April 18th. 
She has specialized in music and it is 
believed that never before has a blind 
and deaf person so successfully mastered 
the art. Eight de.af girls from our 
school acted as ushers. She was intro- 
duced by Dr. Jones, the school physician, 
and assisted on the platform by Miss 
Audria Granger, her first teacher. A 
large crowd was present and everyone 
pronounced her exhibition to be remark- 
able. She has since received offers to 
play at various places and or, May 14th, 
will anpear at one of the big Kansas 
City churches. A performance which 
she gave in the M. E. Church here, since 
giving her initial recital, was declared 
to be even better than her performance 
as she seemed to be more sure of her- 
self. Miss Martin has the sincere good 
wishes of all Olathe people and it is 
predicted that in time she will be quite 
famous. 

Miss Martin’s friends consider her to 
be quite remarkable in many other wavs 
aside from her musical attainments. 
She is an excellent cook, a good house- 
keeper and does very nice tatting and 


she has derived quite an income from 
the making of hair switches. — Kansas 
Star. 


MUTE BICYCLIST RIDING FROM 
FLORIDA TO MAINE 
ATLANTIC CITY, Aug. 21.— Ruther- 
fcrd C. Campbell, the 24-year-old deaf 
and dumb son of Mrs. R. G. Campbell, 
of Fairfield, Va., arrived here yesterday 
ot, a bicycle tour from Maimi, Fla., to 
Augusta, Me. He will remain here un- 
til tomorrow, when he will go to Phila- 
delphia. 

Since he has been riding, the Virginia 
bicyclist has covered more than 8000 
miles. — Newspaper Clipping. 


LECTURE IS DELIVERED IN SIGN 
LANGUAGE AT CENTRAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

A feature of the Sunday school work 
at Central Christian church is the or- 
ganization of a class of mutes, and every 
Sunday from six to ten of these silent 
worshippers gather to receive instruc- 
tions in Christian principles. Tilden 
Smith is the teacher, and in the well 
known sign language he gives the class 
practically the same instruction as is 
given by Dr. J. W. Kerns to the Bible 
class in oral lectures. On Sunday Mr. 
Smith's class occupied the balcony and 
from the auditorium proper the mute 
teacher could he seen delivering his lec- 
ture to his class. Dr. Kerns directed the 
attention of his men's class to the inter- 
esting proceedings and the hundred and 
sixty-six members watched the mute 
teacher for a few seconds in silent ad- 
miration. 

Central Christian Church Sunday 
school registered 641 attendance. — H’aco 
Daily Times Herald. 


16-YEAR-OLD DEAF-MUTE IS 
SWIMMING CHAMPION 
The sixteen-year-old champion swim- 
mer of North Camden, Lillian Miller, 
has never been able to talk, nor has she 
heard a sound; since she was nine months 
old. .... 

When she won the races at Pyne 
Povnt Park in Camden it was only by 
watching the starter's signal for her 
plunge, as she could not hear the crack 
of the starting gun. 

Lillian, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Miller, ?21 Ray street, has been 
to school only one year, when she at- 
tended the School for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Trenton. But it is the am- 
bition of her life to learn lip reading 
and not have to depend on signs. 

Llnknown to her parents she entered 
the contest at Camden, and when one of 


her brothers came home and said to 
Mrs. Miller. “Lillian won the prize,” 
her mother replied. “Doing what?” 

“She is always in the water,” said 
Park or at the bathhouses in Philadel- 
phia.” 

Lillian makes all her own clothes 
and can cook and keep house. Her 
memory is remarkable and she has facts 
which occured years ago. She is fond 
of reading and writes well. — Phila. Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


REMINISCENT DAYS 

Some of the youngsters of the seven- 
ties and eighties who have since made 
their mark in this little world are grow- 
ing reminiscent these days, and contri- 
buting to some of the school papers, very 
interesting material, depicting school 
life of long ago, school life that was, as 
now, full of hones, ambitions, home at- 
tachments, and also, in some instances, 
of frivolities, escapades, and disappoint- 
ments. 

Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss has started a 
series of “Tales of a Grandfather” in 
Just Once A Month, published at the- 
Kendall School. The first tale was so' 
good that there is geting to be a strong 
Oliver Twist-like demand for some more. 
Dr. Hotchkiss is the oldest living grad- 
uate of Gallaudet College, having made 
his debut at Kendall Green in 1864. The 
few student who started with him or be- 
fore him are now beneath the sod. 

“Tales of an Old Timer,” contributed 
from time to time to The Maryland Bulle- 
tin by the versatile and talented George 
W. Veditz of Colorado Springs, a gradu- 
ate of the Maryland School and of 
Gallaudet College, are extremely interest- 
ing. not only as narratives, but as a liter- 
ary treat. Both Dr. Hotchkiss and Mr. 
Veditz and possibly some others who may 
have escaped our notice, have started for 
the little paper family a new departure 
that could be adopted with profit and 
pleasure by graduates of the older schools., 
— North Dakota Banner. 


OWES FAME TO DEAFNESS i 
Loss of his hearing proved the turning 
point in Harold MacGrath's career. 
As a hard-working newspaper man he 
tried to write, but could find little time. 

Then came his misfortune, which prac- 
tically retired him from journalism. He 
had time — plenty of time — on his hands 
now and he turned to fiction with the 
realization that he must succeed. 

But thsre was another drawback. 
MacGrath's mind ran to plots that 
would take him to the four corners of 
the earth. It was not easy to travel 
if deaf, but he was determined to ac- 
complish it. And he did. He made 
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himself as much at home in Bagdao pr 
Hong Kong as in his own garden in 
Syracuse, S. Y. 

•j His deafness gave his stories a peculi- 
arity that makes them unusually. , adap- 
table to moving pictures. He “sees” 
things rather than hears them. So, in 
his stories the pictorial qualities are of 
high value. 

jjphe deaf novelist applies two noyels 
a.Ni»i\and although he is 50 his nerve 
jjoVfce.- ndeains unimpaired. 

; MactSflth’s advice to the newspaper 
worker who wants to become a hedon- 
ist is this: " ,V, 

“Go deaf, young man, go deat. — 

Success. 


tion, where he told the waiting chauffeur 
what had-' occurred, . The^boy Awa.s hur- 
ried back to his parents at a beech-front 
• h6ie\'.—P r hitddelphiirJl f.cbrd. 


when in search of something in a lighter 
vein — and teachers have, more than their 
share of the serious — and enjoy a lau gh 
that would drive a bad case of blues 


KILLED BY A BIG 4 TRAIN. 

Again and again have the deaf been 
warned to keep away from the railroad 
tracks, but dispite it some persist in dis- 
obeying the instruction. 

The following from the Piqua Call of 
Mav 9, give the details how one of the 
former pupils met death under the 
wheels. He entered school in 1896 but 
left before graduating. 

Walter Lynn, a deaf man of Sidney, 
well known in this city, died early Tues- 
day morning as a result of injuries suf- 
fered about 6:30 o'clock Monday evening 
when he was struck by a Big Four pas- 
-sanger train at the Ohio street crossing 
In Sidney. 

Lynn, who was employed at the 
Eclipse ’ Machine Tool company, was 
walking along the right of way to his 
borne when the accident occurred. Sev- 
eral persons saw the train bearing down 
.upon him and they waved frantically to 
the man who apparently did not notice 
them or failed to heed the warning they 
attempted to give. The locomotive struck 
him squarely and a wheel passed over his 
left leg. severing the member close to the 
trunk. His skull was also fractured and 
his head was terribly bruised. Despite 
the loss of blood and the previous injur- 
ies he suffered and lingered in an un- 
conscious state until T uesday morning. 

Lynn was married and a wife and 
infant survive him. He had been warned, 
it is stated, not to walk along the tracks, 
as had been his custom but he invariably 
took the short cut along the tracks to 
his home. 

After the accident the man was rushed 
to the Emergency hospital in Sidney 
where everything possible was done for 
him . — The Ohio Chronicle. 


THE DEAF AND STOCKS 
Perhaps, there, is no . class, of people 
more imposed upon in the purchase of 
worthless stocks thanvare the deaf. All 
stocks look good when presented by the 
sales agents. Hearing people are often 
imposed upon in the. same way but in a 
short time they become wise. Xhey re- 
fuse to , believe MjNfeat is. ,r fbt?7 them con- 
cerning' stocks and "by .jje-' doing they save 
a great deal of their hard earned cash. 
But the deaf are not so generally solic- 
ited as hearing people are by hearing 
agents. Occasionally a deaf agent comes 
around and urges other deat people to 
buy the stocks he represents. His story 
is always just as plausible as the story 
of hearing agents. But his proposed 
customer has not had the experience that 
hearing people have had. Consequently 
they take the agent's word at full value 
put their money into stocks and never 
hear of it again. 

A few years ago such a man appeared 
at the. State School for the Deaf and sold 
mining stock to almost every deaf person 
connected with the school. We. advised 
them against it but the agent's story was 
believed and all who subscribed to the 
stock lost every dollar put in. One man 
lost over two thousand dollars and a 
number of deaf girls who had saved a 
few dollars over a long term of years 
lost the entire amount. 

We would advise all people to be care- 
ful in buying stock. This applies to both 
hearing and deaf people. Of course, 
there are good stocks and occasionally a 
person makes a purchase which turns 
out to be. profitable. But it is only a case 
in a hundred or a thousand. Any one 
solicited to buy stocks had better think it 
over a few days and talk with some well- 
to-do man in the community whose busi- 
ness knowledge you can reiy upon. We 
are sure as soon as you mention stocks he 
will shake his head which means, let it 
alone . — Ohio Chronicle. 


GAINS SPEECH IN AIR 

Atlantic City, May 28. — How a boy 
who had been deaf and dumb from in- 
fancy suddenly came to speech while 
soaring above the resort in an airplane 
was related here this afternoon by A. 
Luvingston Allen, an airman, at the 

Inlet. 

The boy, William Rosembors, the 6- 
ytar-old son of wealthy Brooklyn par- 
-ents, arrived early this afternoon ac- 
companied bv the family chauffeur, who 
engaged Allen to take the little fellow on 
a flight explaining that he was unable 
to speak. 

Tne boy was delighted, manifesting 
his pleasure by frequent clapping of the, 
hands. While high in the air the child 
suddenly exclaimed to Allen’s consterna- 
tion t “Oh, plane, air.” These were the 
first words he had uttered since baby- 
. hood, and he followed them with others. 

Allen flew around for a few minutes 
and then took the boy back to the sta- 


CULTIVATING A SENSE OF 
HUMOR 

It has often been said that the deaf 
lack a sense of humor which, gauged 
by the humor very commonly passed 
around dependent upon puns formed 
often by the sound of words, is true 
enough. Even some teachers who 
have had years of experience with the 
deaf can not be brought to a realization 
of the fact that many deaf people have 
absolutely no conception of sound just as 
the congenitally blind can have no true 
conception of light. The deaf have 
their own humor not altogether intelli- 
gible to those not versed in signs. 

But that is not the point we are driving 
a:. Our aims are all toward establishing 
successful communication and agreeable 
intercourse between our pupils and the 
normal world on the latter’s basis. 
Such a condition depends upon thor- 
ough understanding of each other. If 
man is a thinking animal, he is also one 
that looks upon the less serious side of 
life sometimes and will crack jokes 
even at his own expense. 

We believe there is very good reason 
for introducing them in the form of read- 
ing in the school room. We have in 
mind a certain seminary magazine full 
of good humorous compositions of a line 
or more to which we invariable turn 


■■aw.aj;. / ' 

For '■■tmv....p.art 1 _^y.e.-' , are hereafter gtong 
to make use of a plenty of them-- and see 
that our class “gets the point” ufllil it 
can, unaided, see the funny side bFlJlite 
in the light that the hearing worlj Asees 
it . — Kansas Star £z\\ L 

REMEMBERED. ■ ;| 

As Mr. Utten Read, a metnber-bf jthe 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
is soon to leave the city, the members 
of the Columbus Branch of which he also 
was a member desired that he should 
Carry away some memento of his stay 
here as an appreciation of the interest 
he took and assistance given the branch. 
Accordingly it was arranged that he 
and his family should dine with Mr. and 
Mrs. George Clum at their home in Clin- 
tonville. Saturday evening. .About the 
time the meal was finished the Reads 
were greatly surprised to have the 
friends invade the house. Explanations 
came as to their presence and hand shak- 
ing following. Adjournment was made to 
the lawn where conversation followed- 
Later Mr. Read was prevailed upon to 
entertain the company with his proposed 
journey to the South land. 

He said this week he would be busy 
packing his household goods and it 
would not be a small job getting them 
to the freight house. Then next week 
he and his fanjilv would start out going 
by auto via. Washington, Penna., Pitts- 
burgh, Gettyburg, Washington, D. C., 
Alexandria. Richmond, Va. and other 
points to their destination. The trip 
will take two weeks. They will take 
a tent along to use at various points. 
Besides working his farm Mr. Read will 
also be Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of the town near which he re- 
sides. He had also been asked to be- 
come pastor of the church there, but had 
declined, not wishing’ So tend to so many 
irons in the fire. 

Rev. and Mrs. Read will ship their 
household goods Friday to their new 
home in Florida, and they themselves 
leave for it Wednesday of next week. 
Their future address will be Green 
Grove Springs, Florida, Rural Route A., 
Long Branch . — The Ohio Chronicle. 

“VERA,” THE RUSSIAN 

DOLL VISITOR 

During the year we have people visit 
our school from many walks of life 
and often from distant parts of the 
world, but never have we had a visitor 
that was quite so interesting as “Vera,” 
the Russian Doll. Mute though she 
was she spoke volumes, for the message 
she brought appealed to the sympathy 
of every one. 

“Vera’s” trip was arranged by Mrs. 
R. Renwick Earle of New York, who is 
sending “Vera” to every school for the 
education of deaf children in America. 

“Vera” was made and dressed by the 
little Russian children and sent as a 
gift of appreciation to the children of 
America whose money made possible 
the establishment in the Petrograd in- 
stitute of one of the many child-feeding 
kitchans maintained by the American 
Relief administration to save Russian 
children from starvation. 

Characteristically Russian in every 
item, the doll bears evidence of much 
ingenuity having been used in her con- 
struction. From the straw-stuffed stock- 
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PHOTOQRA PHER 


THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, have com- 
missioned u« to make a portrait of 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
to be unveiled at the school on Dec. 10th, 
1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 


11 x 14 in carbon black $ 5.00 

11 x 14 in sepia tone 6.00 

20 x 24 in sepia 30.00 

20 i 24 in oil 75.00 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

III BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


/ own and offer these Bonds in the 
aggregate sum of $88j000 at prevail- 
market prices 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL 8% 1946 

(A state of Brazil) 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 6% 1962 

Under authority of the Netherlands) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 554 % 1942 

(Under authority of the U. S. Government.) 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 6% 
1937 

(Largest maker of pocket cutlery in the world) 

ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RAIL- 
WAY CO. 5J4% 1942 

(Operates 7.256 miles of road) 

GREAT WESTERN POWER OF CALI- 
FORNIA 6% 1952 

(Lefral investment for savings banks) 

CINCINNATI GAS & ELETRIC CO. 
514 % 1961 

Its common stock paid dividends without 
interruption for 70 years) 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RALWAY CO. 
5% 2013 

(Legal investment for savings banks) 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
5% 2047 

(Legal investment for savings banks) 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. S]/ 2 % 
1932 

(A subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co.) 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 5% 
1947 

(One of the largest makers of tires and rubber 
goods in the world; 

SWIFT & COMPANY 5% 1932 

(One of the largest producers and packers 
of meats in the world) 

•SAMUEL FRAN KEN HEIM 
Investment Bonds 
18 West 107th Street, 

New York Citv. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Hicginson & Co. 


inet body with hand painted features, to 
the real hair given by some little red- 
headed Russian girl, and to the cloak 
and bonnet. “Vera” is made of scraps. 
Bits of cloth sack-apparently flour sack- 
ing-went into lingerie and handkerchiefs, 
bits of dress material and a piece of 
cloth, evidently once, a part of a man’s 
coat, were used in other parts of 
"Vera’s” wardrobe. Everything was 
carefully sewed. And, not intent with 
having made the doll dress and traveling 
bag filled with other knick-nacks, the 
little Russian children sent along a 
number of letters thanking the American 
children for the good will be shown 
Russia and inviting an exchange of cor- 
respondence. 

“Vera” is being used in institutions she 
visits as an object lesson in class work, 
and has attracted much interest. Her 
home after her visit to the 76 schools for 
the deaf in America will be the New 
York Institution for the Deaf, 99 Wash- 
ington Avenue, New York city. 

“Vera” reached this school on Thurs- 
day, Mav 4th, the second relay after 
leaving New York City, was exhibited 
to the different classes on Friday and 
was started safely on her journey on Sat- 
urday, May 6th, for the Northern New 
York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Several of our boys and girls wrote 
letter to the Russian children whose 
names appeared on the letters sent along 
with “Vera”. A collection was taken 
and the children were happy to contri- 
bute a neat sum to continue the relief 
work being done in Russia. This amount 
was sent to “Vera,” Care of American 
Relief Adminstration, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. — The Register. 


“SAFETY” 

The February number of the maga- 
zine called “Safety” suggests the extra 
risk run by deaf persons on the streets of 
towns and cities, and Principal Isaac B. 
Gardner of the New York Institution 
makes reply in that periodical as fol- 
lows : 

“Are the deaf in jeopardy on our 
streets? Isaac B. Gardner, Principal of 
the New York Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, replies 
that people who have been born deaf or 
have lost their hearing at a compara- 
tively early age, although hearing no 
sound always assume or suspect the near- 
ness of noise. They grow to be vert- care- 
ful and are undoubtedly safer on the 
streets on this account than even the nor- 
ma! hearing person who is often preoc- 
cupied w-ith his own affairs. Howev-er, 
there is always on our streets a large 
number of persons who have enjoyed nor- 
mal hearing for many years and in later 
life have gradually become, deafened. 
Such persons are accustomed to depend 
upon their hearing to warn them of dan- 
ger and, if through the loss of hearing 
they no longer enjoy this protection, they 
do not realize their danger. With this 
type of deafness very frequently, in fact 
almost universally, the individual not 
hearing a sound assumes that there is 
none, and so the proportion of accidents 
happening those who become deaf in 
later life is probably greater than among 
normal hearing persons. 

From the standpoint of one who has ! 
been totally deaf for forty-eight years, 
and who has kept informed about acci- 
dents to the deaf on the city streets, the 
Journal editor heartily endorses Mr. 
Gardner’s statement that the deaf “are 
safer cn the streets than even the norma! 
hearing person.’’ because to them warn- 



ing sounds are useless and their entire 
dependence is placed upon their always 
alert sense of sight. The hearing part 
of the public is subject to the uncertainity 
caused by a confusion of sounds, and 
often run into danger instead of away 
from it. The totally deaf person hears 
no noise and is perfectly calm in judging 
and taking the direction which safety 
requires. 

“The hard of hearing are really handi- 
capped. They unconsciously put consid- 
erable reliance upon a defective sense. 
Some of this class are deaf to certain 
sounds only, just as a color blind person 
can not distingush certain colors. Others 
have improved hearing ability where 
noise is greatest. We have personally 
known people who could not hear even 
loud conversation in a quiet place, but 
on a railroad train seemed to enjoy per- 
fect hearing. 

Combining the cases of total and par- 
tial deafness the percentage of accidents 
is small as compared with those having 
normal hearing. Although there were 
many thousand accidents, fatal and other- 
wise, in the streets of New York during 
the year 1921, only one accident happened 
to deaf person, and that occurred when 
an automobile ran onto the side walk in- 
juring him and killing a hearing pedes- 
trian. 

In the rush and hurry and recklessness 
of city life, death and danger are a 
constant menace to all, but the watchful 
eyes of the deaf reduce their risk to a 
minimum. — E. A. Hodgson in Journal. 


BEES 

Bees are busy insects. They work all 
summer. They make honey. They get 
honey from the flowers. Honey is sweet. 

There are three sort of bees. They 
are the queens, the workers and the 
drones. The queens lay eggs. The 
workers make honey. The drones are 
lazy bees. They do not work. Bees 
make wax. Candles are made of wax. 
A shoemaker uses wax on thread. Bees 
sting. They say, “Buzz.” A bee has 
six legs. When a bee stings, it hurts. 
— School Helper. 


‘A our honor,” said the prosecuting 
attorney, “your bullpup has gone and 
chawed up the court Bible.” 

“Well,” grumbled his honor, make the 
witness kiss the pup; we can't adjourn 
court to get a new Bible.” 


the British Deaf times 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper for- 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Alfred Shankland. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF- 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre-- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to. 
send a dollar bill will be credited with, 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen) 
copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 





Cincinnati Ohio. 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


168-188 W. Front St., 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


‘Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






